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The big-eyed little French Canadian looking out upon us this month is a happy reminder that “all children are our children.” 

ho could resist him? Certainly not the editors of the National Parent-Teacher, who first saw his picture on the cover of a recent 

issue of La Famille, a magazine published in Montreal «4 the Centre Familial and through whose courtesy we reproduce it. We do 
9 


not know who this child is or anything about his past, but we do know that his future, like that of all the children of the world, 
will depend in large measure on how well we parents and teachers build today. 























BUILDERS ALL 


O PAUSE and look back on the building of America is to contemplate a miracle. When we recall how 

little our forefathers had to work with and envisage what they accomplished, it seems incredible. They 
did not have the help of even the simplest machines. They had not even the common match to light their 
fires. The pick, the shovel, the hammer, the ax, and the plow constituted almost their entire working 
equipment. They were pioneers indeed, in the truest and starkest sense of the word. Yet with these crude 
tools they built a whole new world. 

With these crude tools—and something else beside. Their principal tool was not crude but extremely 
subtle; it was not held in the hands but in the heart. Without it their achievement would have been im- 
possible. And, strange to say, we need that tool today as much as they did. With all the mechanical help 
in the world we cannot build the better new world without its aid. That tool was the pioneer spirit. 


W: ARE accustomed to assume that pioneer days are over. ‘“The last frontier has vanished long ago,” 
we think. What a delusion! The last frontier vanished, when thousands of American children are de- 
prived of decent housing, well-equipped schools, understanding help and guidance for the difficult struggle 
to maturity and citizenship? Pioneer days at an end, with thousands of Americans still to be awakened to 
the danger that unfounded prejudice may retard or annihilate the democratic ideal? 

Many a frontier has vanished, certainly. But let no one imagine that we have crossed them all. It may 
be difficult at times to think of ourselves as still pioneering, but a little careful thought will speedily con- 
vince us that we are. Our forefathers hewed down the forests to clear the land and set up their humble 
homes. We hew down forests of ignorance and apathy. With their own hands they built their children’s 
schools. We need not do that now, but with all our heartiest labor, both of body and of mind, we build our 
schools higher and higher toward our ideal of the best education possible. The only essential difference 
between our position and theirs, our task and theirs, is our immense advantage as to resources. We, living 
in the atomic age, have better tools, greater numbers, wider concepts, organized aid. If they accomplished 
so much with the little they had, how can we excuse ourselves if we do not multiply their achievements a 
thousandfold? 

There is no excuse. And there will be no need for one if we hold on to the indispensable tool without 
which all our accessories of knowledge and organization are unavailing. To lose the pioneer spirit, that 
excitement of the mind which enables us to visualize every forward step as an important attainment, is to 
lose the essential drive without which no great advance can be consummated. If we make very sure that 
in the National Congress of Parents and Teachers this vision is ever present, then surely we cannot fail. 


Mpetet We Hhaghee 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Grandfather 


Schwalm 


frad a Ked 
Beard 


KERMIT EBY 





Y PENNSYLVANIA German 
M Grandfather Schwalm was an 

elder in the Church of the 
Brethren in northern Indiana for some 
thirty years. His was the task of ad- 
ministering the affairs of several con- 
gregations; maintaining church disci- 
pline; and seeing that the older mem- 
bers of the church kept the faith, that 
we younger ones joined the church 
when we reached the age of account- 
ability, and that no young person mar- 
ried outside the fold. 





Grandfather preached on Sundays, | 


went to prayer meeting on Wednesday 
nights, and presided at monthly council 
meetings and semiannual love feasts, 
His regular church work was enough 
to keep him busy, but it did not end 
in the pulpit and in conference. Grand- 
father performed weddings, anointed, 
comforted, and prayed for the sick, and 
preached the funerals of those whom 
God chose to call. The poor, too, were 
his responsibility. Widows and orphans 
were supplied with food and fuel, and 
the improvident were helped on butch- 
ering day and Christmas. The lazy 
were admonished to work a little 
harder and save a little bit more. 
Grandfather received no pay for these 
services. Seldom were his expenses 
even paid, and when they were he 


passed the money on to some needy | 


person or gave it to advance the King- 
dom in some foreign land. 

He was both preacher and farmer. 
During the week he worked with the 
same men to whom he preached on 
Sunday. A true Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, he believed that a man’s charac- 
ter was manifest as much in the order- 
liness of his fence rows as in the 
eloquence of his prayers. 

Grandfather and Grandmother had 
eight children, four boys and four 


girls. When Grandmother died at the | 


age of eighty-four, she had thirty-two 
grandchildren and twenty-five great- 
grandchildren. Among the eight were 
one college president, two preachers, 
two preachers’ wives, and some dea- 
cons and deacons’ wives as well. Not 
one of them but found a place of use- 
fulness in the Brethren Church. 
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given of their best. 


examples for our own children? 





My memories of Grandfather are varied. When 
| was five he gave me an orphan lamb, which I 
desperately wanted. When he gave it to me, 
he said, “Kermit, this is your lamb. Love it, 
and take care of it.” And to my young mother he 
said “Lizzie, he must always care for it—never 
you!” 

Later, when I was in my teens and big enough 
to go threshing, he taught me the same lesson 
even more graphically. We were threshing some 
smutty oats. Clean-up time had come and the dirt 
and smut were almost strangling me (so I 
thought). I stepped back and permitted one of the 
neighbors to do double duty in the dust. Grand- 
father saw me, stepped up and asked for my 
shovel, and took my place. I stood there awkward 
and alone. After the job was finished, Grandfather 
stepped back again and said, “A man always helps 
clean up!” Many times in later years, when I had 
to listen to the “bellyachers” who complained 
about hypocrites in church, corruption in politics, 
or racketeers and Communists in labor, I recalled 
Grandfather’s “A man always helps clean up!” 


Rooted in Faith 


_ time to time I picked up bits and pieces of 
Grandfather’s past that indicated the struggles 
of his early life. Grandfather left Pennsylvania as 
an eighteen-year-old boy and headed west because 
he was unhappy in the formal religion of his 
parents. 

Soon after his conversion to the Brethren he 
was plowing new ground with a team of fiery 
young horses. They walked along at a too rapid 
gait and jerked him up against the plow handles 
rather sharply when the plow hit a root. The ex- 
clamation that came from Grandfather’s lips was 
not in keeping with his Christian discipline. 
Grandfather was filled with great remorse and 
determined to master himself. So he tied his plow 
to a tree and dropped on his knees in the middle 
of the field and prayed for self-control! It was 
only when I heard this story that I finally began 
to understand his patience and dignity. 

There are other glimpses of Grandfather’s past 
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HE example of a life lived in integrity, industry, and truth is a 
heritage many Americans remember. Out of lives like this has 
come the America we know, a land to which many lands have 
Are we in danger of failing to provide such 










that are equally fascinating to me. I think I par- 
ticularly like those about the wandering tramps 
who made his home a regular stopping place. 
One day when Grandfather was away from 
home a tramp came down the road. Mother and 
her brothers and sisters were afraid and ran to 
Grandmother. For a few minutes she too was 
frightened and was even tempted to give the 
tramp a sandwich on the porch instead of a meal 
at the table. She did not yield, however. The wan- 
dering brother was brought into the house, a clean 
tablecloth spread, and a meal served to another of 
God’s unfortunates. When Grandfather came 
home he reassured them all. No harm, he said, 
could come to those who did what was right. 
Mosey Wolfberg, the Jewish peddler, always 
managed to stop at Grandfather’s overnight. 
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Many were the sticks of peppermint candy that 
went from Mosey’s packs to Grandfather’s pocket 
and from Grandfather’s pocket to mine. There 
were no outsiders in Grandfather’s life. There 
were only men and women created in the image 
of God, and to that brotherhood there was no geo- 
graphic limit. To this day prejudice is incompre- 
hensible to me, for as children of God are we not 
all equals? And is not a denial of that equality 
the ultimate evil? Grandfather did not live to see 
the rise and fall of Hitler. But to him the worst 
part of the tragedy would have been the failure 
of the German nation as a Christian community 
to prevent the death of their Jewish brethren. 


A Benevolent Inheritance 


M“** years have gone by since I lived in north- 
ern Indiana among the Brethren and in the 
intervening time I have met many men, but I have 
never met a man who surpassed Grandfather in 
the consistency of his life and ideals. As I reflect 
on his greatness and the impetus it gave to his 
children and grandchildren, I believe the heritage 
of his church played no little part. The Brethren 
are an unsophisticated people. Their church was 
established at Schwarzenau in Bavaria in the 
early eighteenth century. Alexander Mack, its 
founder, and his friends lived in a time much like 
ours. Germany was ravaged both by religious 
wars and by French invasions. 

To Mack war was the transcendent evil. The 
early Brethren abhorred war and practiced Chris- 
tian pacifism, and because of this lack of ortho- 
doxy they were harried from country to country. 
Again they looked inward and 
pondered the authoritarian- 
ism and intolerance of their 
day, concluding “there must 
be no force in religion.”’ Not 
even children were to be bap- 
tized against their will. 

The Brethren never swore a 
formal oath. Their yea was 
yea; their nay was nay. Nor 
did they ever go to law or sign 
a note at a bank. Their spoken 
word was enough. 

In those days, as now, there 
were the rich and the poor. 
Though Alex Mack was a man 
of means, he feared both 
wealth and poverty. That 
verse in Proverbs, “‘Lest I be 
full and deny thee, and say, 
who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor and steal, and take the 
name of my God in vain,” was 
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the foundation stone on which the Brethren built 
their economic institutions. Men and women were 
to be helped to maintain the golden mean in tem- 
poral things, so that first things could come first 
in daily living. Out of this thinking grew the em- 
phasis of the early Brethren on the simple life, g 
life with enough wealth to give one a feeling of 
security but never wealth as an end in itself, 

So Grandfather’s religion, as he inherited it 
from the Brethren, was nonauthoritarian, devoid 
of dogma, and all-inclusive. It was a way of life 
—not a cult, not an exclusive sect, not an institu- 
tionalized church. It was not the ambition of the 
founders to win converts except by the persuasive 
eloquence of the primitive Christianity manifest 
in their everyday lives. 

Grandfather read his Bible and pondered his 
heritage. And out of his ponderings developed his 
philosophy of an educated Christian man, a man 
who judged his life by the consequences of his acts. 


These Troubled Times 


peer I am convinced, as Grandfather was, that | 


men are not educated until they see the conse- 
quences of their acts in the sum total of their 





human relationships. I am convinced, too, that | 


understanding begins with father and mother in 
the family and moves outward until it incorpo- 
rates the entire human race, God’s creation. 

During the last twelve years I have met and 
known intimately many of the men and women 
whose names fill the newspaper headlines and 
radio programs of America. The reformers who 
would make our country a better place by reform- 
ing our secondary institutions 
are particularly well known 
to me, and in many cases I am 
not impressed. As reformers 
(and I include myself among 
them) , we have spent so much 
time saving our secondary in- 
stitutions that we have often 
permitted the primary ones to 
go to the dogs. Sometimes | 
even think that our interest 
in the secondary ones—labor, 
politics, and so on—is in di- 
rect proportion to our lack of 
interest in the primary one, 
the home. Sometimes I wish 
I didn’t know so much about 
the tragedy of home life that 
underlies so many of our in- 
tensive activities in labor and 
politics. 

Frankly I am inclined to 
think that the only judgment 


© Ewing Galloway 
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of a man that counts is the judgment of his wife, 
his children, his secretary, and all the other peo- 
ple who know him intimately, who see him close 
up and not through press releases. Grandfather 
was the kind of man who could be looked at close 
up. He and Grandmother believed it their re- 
sponsibility so to live that their lives would be 
an example to children, church, and neighbors. 
Their everyday life began with family worship 
each morning and included grace at every meal. 
I remember particularly well one such family wor- 
ship that took place when I was about eight years 
old. It was threshing day at Grandfather’s. Every- 
one was up at daybreak. A fire was built in the 
old A. D. Baker stove. The cows were milked, the 
chores done. Grandmother rang the breakfast bell. 
We all washed up at the pump and went into the 
big living room. Grandfather found chairs for 
each of us, for the children, grandchildren, and 
threshers. Grandmother handed Grandfather his 
Bible. A chapter was selected and read. After 
grandfather concluded his reading, we knelt be- 
side our chairs for prayer. I watched Jacob §&., 
our unconverted neighbor, to see if he would 
kneel. He did! And, believe it or not, he also joined 
in the Lord’s Prayer at the end. Later in the day, 
as I was carrying water to the men, I heard Jacob 
say to a neighbor, “If all church members were 
like Monroe Schwalm, I would join the church.” 


The Sources of Stability 


0 far I have not said much about Grandmother 
because this is Grandfather’s story. But she 

was Grandfather’s comrade; theirs was the under- 
standing of equal partners—equal in responsibil- 
ity, equal in the acceptance of a common faith 
expressed in a Christian home. Their marriage 
was not a contract entered into lightly. It was 
literally a marriage of two persons whom God 
had joined and one that was to endure until death. 

It had its effect on the rest of us. I cannot think 
of a single divorce among the children, grand- 
children, or great-grandchildren of their family, 
or of any serious delinquency. The reason is not 
hard to find. Our families took an interest in our 
courtship. They insisted on character and reli- 
gious compatibility, and when we married it was 
with the understanding that our promises would 
be kept. Marriage was a sacred contract. 

To this day I would be ashamed to go home if I 
were estranged from my wife or my children, for 
I know my parents would sympathize with them 
and feel that I had failed in my responsibility. 
Many are the times that my mother has reminded 
me by word and letter that my first responsibility 
is to my children and not to the C.I.0. 

Can a nation or a people be great if marriage 
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vows and family responsibility are taken lightly? 
Can we pass any laws that will ensure peace in 
labor management? Should not the integrity of 
the man who administers our laws transcend the 
laws he administers? And can we really have the 
international law and government we all so ar- 
dently desire unless we first insist on the sanctity 
of treaties between nations? Is there not a close 
relation between broken marriage vows and bro- 
ken treaties? 

I don’t know the answers to these questions, but 
it is my conviction that no society can survive if 
it violates the integrity of its commitments. Men 
who enter upon one contract lightly are not apt 
to respect another. 


What of the Future? 


To my family, whose roots go deep into 
Pennsylvania-German Brethren soil, is far 
from its origins. We live in an environment where 
the family is no longer the center of our lives. Yet 
I believe that there is no substitute for the lessons 
children learn as responsible family members in 
cooperative daily living. 

We have three children: a seventeen-year-old 
son, a fourteen-year-old daughter, and a seven- 
year-old son. We have moved four times in their 
lifetime. But my father’s farm, where the boys 
spend part or all their summers, remains fixed. 
The boys have their tasks—their work with my 
Dad and brother and brother-in-law as equals, as 
men doing men’s work. They also see the relation 
between cause and effect. They see the relation 
between milk and milk checks, seedtime and har- 
vest, extra work Monday and fishing on Tuesday. 

We have never been able to develop an adequate 
substitute for such existence. What an ex- 
secretary of a teachers’ union or a research and 
educational director or even a university profes- 
sor does that his children can share as equals is 
still a mystery to me. Therefore, if I were re- 
sponsible for the youth of America I should try 
to find some way for physically mature boys and 
girls to do something useful for the society of 
which they are a part. 

I often wonder if the contagion of my life will 
be as dynamic as that of my red-bearded preacher 
grandfather. I am afraid not, for Grandfather 
had roots. His was an integrated life, expressed in 
creative living, not in the analysis of living. 
Grandfather’s influence was great because his 
faith was great and his days active and meaning- 
ful. As long as I live I shall see him in my memory 
—on the farm, in the pulpit, at the bedside of the 
sick. I shall see him as a man who earned and 
kept the respect of his family and his neighbors 
because he remained true to the faith within him. 
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This is the seventh article in 
the series *“*Psychology of the 
Adoleseent.°° 









ARE ‘THEY 


AVING children myself, I long ago became 
interested in the problems of youth. I have 


become more and more interested since 
assuming the position of Attorney General of the 
United States. Probably many people do not re- 
alize that the Department of Justice has a specific 
duty toward those children and youth who un- 
fortunately break federal laws. In fact, the At- 
torney General himself has a direct and immediate 
responsibility for boys and girls who find them- 
selves juvenile delinquents under these laws. They 
are in his custody. 

Upon becoming Attorney General, I began to 
study this aspect of my duties. My investigation 
started with a visit to the National Training 
School for Boys. This school, on the outskirts of 
our nation’s capital, is one of twenty-three cor- 
rectional institutions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Seeing the boys there and getting 
acquainted with them, I tried to find out where 
they came from, what they had done to fall into 
the hands of the federal courts, what the Depart- 
ment was doing for them now, and what would 
happen to them after they were released from our 
care. 

As I got to know these boys and learned the 
histories of many of them, I began to ask myself, 
are they really delinquent? Does not some of the 
fault fall on adult shoulders? And then another 
question: What could be done to prevent other 
boys from being sent to this National Training 
School and to like institutions throughout our 
land? What measures might be taken to keep chil- 
dren from getting into serious trouble? 


One of the first things I learned was that the boys in my 
custody were no different from those who violate state 





OME, school, church, and community organ- 
izations are jointly responsible for what be- 
comes of youth and its power for good. Until these 
institutions have realized the weight of their task 
and have done everything possible to discharge it, is 
it quite fair to use the term “‘delinquent”’ in speak- 
ing of a child or an adolescent who has lost his 
way? Delinquency, after all, is a serious charge. At 
whose door, in truth and justice, shall it be laid? 
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ACTUALLY DELINQUENT? 


TOM C. CLARK 





and local laws and come under the jurisdiction of the 
state juvenile courts. Their difficulties were rooted in 
similar causes, and their needs for help were the same. 


I realized then that we could not deal with the federal 
problem apart from the local problem. Let me illustrate: 


Two brothers each stole a car. One boy drove the car 
he had stolen a short distance beyond the town limits. 
He was dealt with by the local juvenile court and placed 
on probation to remain in his own home. The other boy 
drove his stolen car out of town in the other direction. 
In doing so he crossed the state line and became a federal 
offender. His case was heard in a federal court, and he 
was committed to a federal institution a thousand miles 
away. 

Both boys came from the same home, a broken home 
in which they were not given the love, security, and guid- 
ance that are the birthright of every child. Both had had 
difficulties in the same school, where overburdened teach- 
ers in poorly equipped classrooms were unable to give 
special attention to individual pupils. Both had missed 
other essentials for normal development in the same com- 
munity —a community that not only failed to provide its 
children with opportunities for wholesome recreation but 
also allowed vicious conditions and harmful influences to 
flourish. 

Juvenile federal offenders, like juvenile state 
offenders, are mostly victims of community fail- 
ure. They get into federal jurisdiction merely be- 
cause they happen to violate federal law. For 
many years the policy of the Department of Jus- 
tice has been to refer the cases of federal juvenile 
offenders to their home communities, if those com- 
munities will accept the responsibility of caring 
for them and have the facilities to do so properly. 


The Community Must Act 


HIS is a definite recognition not only of local 

responsibility but of the social factors involved 
in the handling of children’s problems. As a policy 
it affirms the belief that the welfare of children is 
bound up with conditions in their homes and com- 
munities, and with the opportunities afforded 
there for normal, happy living. 

Just as we cannot isolate the federal juvenile 
problem from the local juvenile problem, neither 
can we separate our concern for the youngster 
who gets into the toils of the law, federal or state, 
from our interest in all children. In the great ma- 
jority of instances—I am not talking about cases 
of children who need the care of a psychiatrist— 
delinquency is really a symptom that something 
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is wrong with the environment of the juvenile, 
that he lacks the opportunity to grow and develop 
normally. 

It is of primary importance that every com- 
munity in the country strengthen all services that 
are essential to the well-being of all children. 
Planning only for those already in trouble is nar- 
row and restrictive. To attempt to lead boys and 
girls into rich and purposeful living after they 
have been in trouble is no easy job. It is not only 
more difficult but more costly and, as many social 
workers and others know, often too late. 

If every community in America strengthened 
and united its resources for taking care of all its 
children, it would save many of them when the 
first signs of trouble make their appearance. Lo- 
calities which accept the principle that children 
are the product and the responsibility of their 
home communities and which make an effort to 
meet the needs of their children will rarely send 
a boy to the training school in Washington, or 
elsewhere, for corrective treatment. 


Home, Church, and School 


HE communities which accomplish most in the 

prevention of delinquency are those that make 
the traditional institutions of American life—the 
home, the school, the church—safeguards against 
evil influences threatening the health and welfare 
of children. 





Attorney General Clark (fourth from right) sings carols during 
Christmas services at the National Training School for Boys. 
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As in the case of the brothers who stole cars, 
the difficulties of many boys and girls are trace- 
able to the home. An essential part of the life of 
every child, a good home is also the basic unit of 
a good society. Happy, sound home life is vital 
both to the welfare of the child and to the future 
of the nation. 

A parent has the most exacting and important 
job in the world. Being a father or mother, how- 
ever, does not give one all the wisdom needed for 
dealing with the problems of family life—home- 
making and child rearing—in such a way as will 
prepare our young people to meet the challenge 
of today and tomorrow. 


Those two offending brothers, the car thieves, had 
parents who lacked ethical standards of conduct. The 
cornerstone of character building was therefore missing. 
Instead of having a happy home life, with a full store of 
affection, security, and kindly guidance, these boys, like 
many others, were caught in a whirlpool of forces that 
cause moral breakdown in individuals and even in com- 
munities, be they large or small. 


What action can the American people take to combat 
such breakdown? Consider the following reeommenda- 
tions made at the National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency to strengthen the foun- 
dations of family life: 


(1) A coordinated community program of family life 
education. (2) Cooperative community institutes and 
conferences on various phases of family life. (3) Adult 
education classes, forums, demonstrations, and councils 
for all parents. (4) Programs of homemaking education 
for older youths and adults. (5) Nursery schools 
and play groups for preschool children. (6) Family life 
education courses in the schools. (7) Activities to help 
families organize their own home recreation. (8) Family 
counseling centers and other professional services, in- 
cluding the distribution of good, simple leaflets that will 
enable families to keep up with new ideas in home living 
and child guidance. 


But home and family life must be fortified and 
supplemented by the church, the school, and other 
worth-while agencies. Society, in some instances, 
undoubtedly contributes to the delinquency of 
children by allowing spiritual guidance and social 
education to lag behind economic and scientific 
progress. The efforts of the church are needed by 
the child as never before. Spiritual counsel and 
guidance must play an increasingly important 
role in the conservation and the advancement of 
American family life. 


The size and significance of this responsibility were also 
summed up at the National Conference on Juvenile De- 
linquency, where a panel group recommended to leaders 
in all churches and synagogues: 


(1) Full cooperation with community agencies dealing 
with problem children—police, probation officers, social 
welfare workers, school officials, and so on. (2) The 
furnishing of competent, qualified representatives of the 
three religious faiths as counselors for courts, parole de- 
partments, and detention homes. (3) Collaboration with 
community or neighborhood groups in eradicating condi- 
tions that tend to undermine family life and general mo- 
rality. (4) Chaplain service in federal, state, and local 
institutions dealing with juvenile delinquents. (5) Spe- 
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cial attention to programs for the treatment of delin- 
quency in religious institutions operated by the respec- 
tive faiths. (6) Lay leadership and youth participation 
within the church. (7) Family counseling services. 


The school, reaching our children at an early 
and impressionable age, can shape personality and 
make a vital contribution to character develop- 
ment. Yet millions of children receive meager 
education or none at all. As President Truman put 
it in his State of the Union message to the Con- 
gress on January 5, 1949: 


“It is equally shocking that millions of our children are 
not receiving a good education. Millions of them are in 
overcrowded, obsolete buildings. We are short of teach- 
ers, because teachers’ salaries are too low to attract new 
teachers, or to hold the ones we have. 


‘‘All these school problems will become much more acute 
as a result of the tremendous increase in the enrollment 
in our elementary schools in the next few years. I cannot 
repeat too strongly my desire for prompt federal financial 
aid to the states to help them operate and maintain their 
school systems.’’ 


This shocking condition certainly contributes to 
our delinquency problem. 


For citizens who want to correct the inadequacies of 
their own local school systems the Conference on Juve- 
nile Delinquency presented some searching questions: 


Does your school know its individual pupils? Does the 
program meet their needs? Is the curriculum continu- 
ously revised? Are the teachers alert to telltale signs of 
potential or early delinquent behavior? Does your school 
offer special services to aid teachers in understanding 
their pupils? Does it offer organized guidance and coun- 
seling service to all pupils? Does it aim to develop chil- 
dren who are effective family members now and who will 
be effective parents later? Is it concerned with its pupils’ 


moral and religious growth? Does it provide for demo- — 


cratic living? Does your school assign some of its com- 
petent teachers to classes in high delinquency areas and 
underprivileged neighborhoods? Does it maintain close 
contact with every child’s home and neighborhood? Does 
it supply many and varied activities for the leisure time 
of its pupils as well as facilities for community recreation? 


All of us have need of recreation and relaxation. 
Especially is this true of boys and girls. Recre- 
ation is a positive force in their growth and de- 
velopment. It brings refreshment to body, mind, 
and spirit. Through participation in sports, 
youngsters learn lessons in citizenship. They learn 
good sportsmanship, fair play, and teamwork— 
all essential to the building of the individual, the 
community, the state, and the nation. 

As we provide more and better resources, gen- 
eral and specific, for all our children, including 
those in danger of running afoul of the law and 
those who have already taken their first stumble, 
we should find fewer and fewer leaving the right 
path, until at last there would be none at all! 
Should that ideal day arrive, we would no longer 
be faced with the question, “Are They Actually 
Delinquent?” 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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HY is it such a problem to talk to children about sex? 
Why do so many parents and teachers still tend to avoid it? 
Since we know it has to be done if we are to safeguard their fu- 
ture, our hesitancy must be due to wrong attitudes on our own 
part. This telling article, based on a thorough understanding of 
the child mind, puts a firm finger on the root of the trouble. 


W. MASON 
MATHEWS 








ferent from those of adults. Because of this 

difference, adults often fail to understand 
just what is in the child’s mind when he asks how 
he was made, where he came from, why he is like 
Daddy instead of Mommy, and myriads of similar 
inquiries. If parents will consider the wide range 
of any child’s queries, they will quickly realize 
that he asks about sex no more frequently than 
about other matters. Anything new and unknown 
will call forth questions, and the average child has 
the same amount of curiosity about sex as about 
any other new and different thing. He probably 
wants just as much to know why Daddy has to go 
to work, or what makes the car go, or why the 
stove is hot, or “Why do I have a penis when Mary 
doesn’t?” These things may not be of equal in- 
terest to adults, but it is the mind of a child we 
must deal with—and that makes a difference. 


(( terent fron concepts of sex are very dif- 
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For many other reasons the average adult 
cannot deal with sex very comfortably. He shows 
hesitation and embarrassment. He is inclined to 
run away from the subject or to regard it as off- 
color, a thing to be talked about with children 
only because it is a duty. For parents and other 
teachers of sex, therefore, the first requirement 
is to examine their own feelings about the subject. 

How do you feel when a child asks “Why is Mrs. 
Jones so big in the middle?” or “Where did Mrs. 
Brown’s baby come from?” or “Why do Mommy 
and Daddy sleep together?” Your feelings toward 
various aspects of human sexual life will be to a 
large extent the foundation upon which your child 
will build his own attitudes and values. If your 
own attitudes have always been wholesome and 
good, your child will almost inevitably develop 
the same ones. If you are beset with fear, anxiety, 
and embarrassment where sex is concerned or if 
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you take the hush-hush position that sex is evil 
and not to be discussed among nice people, your 
children will have a most difficult time forming 
the right attitudes. 


A Time for Exploring 


4 poe effect of these mistakes on the part of par- 
ents is recognized by all of us. Our parents had 
some sensible ideas about sex, but they also had 
many, many unrealistic and actually harmful atti- 
tudes. We all know within ourselves what these 
things have done to our own sexual adjustment. 
We all want to avoid making the same mistakes 
with our children that our parents made with us. 
How can we best do this? 

To do any job well, it helps to have all the neces- 
sary facts, so that we may know what we are 
doing and where we are going. A clear picture of 
the whole reproductive process is important. This 
means a knowledge of structure as well as func- 
tion, including use of the proper names for the 
various sexual parts. It is as easy for a little boy 
to call his penis by its right name as it is to call it 
““wee-wee” or some other childish or slangy sub- 
stitute term. The child is less confused when his 
parents likewise use the correct terms for testi- 
cles, uterus, vagina, and other body parts. After 
all, our heads, arms, and legs are called by their 
right names from the beginning. Why not be 
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equally accurate and matter of fact about the re. 
productive and sexual parts? 

The whole process of reproduction should be 
understood by all parents. It is important to know 
how the sperm, or male, cells grow in the father’s 
testicles and reach the ovum, or egg, in the 
mother’s uterus, where growth of the infant takes 
place. Books giving these and other facts about 
reproduction, together with diagrams, terms, and 
the like, can be usually found in public libraries, 
Some of the most useful are listed in the study 
course outline based on this article. 

Language, which is an important tool to help 
parents, can also be a source of considerable em- 
barrassment if they do not know how to use it 
rightly with children. It can be doubly trouble- 
some when deeper feelings are involved, as they 
always are in this field. It pays, therefore, not only 
to know the subject itself, especially the names 
for various body parts and reproductive functions, 
but to know that children of different ages need 
different words and sentences if they are to under- 
stand. Young children need simple words and 
short, clear sentences, with the parent speaking 
slowly, clearly, and patiently. Children of all ages 
need repeated explanations. These must be phrased 
sometimes in the same words and sometimes in 
different words but always in words and sentences 
that the child can easily grasp. 

Patience is needed, too. We parents may find it 
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rather hard to achieve, especially if the child is 
asking questions about which we have strong feel- 
ings. If we cannot think about our own sexual de- 
velopment and adjustment without being afraid, 
irritated, or in some other way upset, we shall 
find it difficult indeed to be patient with the child 
and his troubling questions. 

Thinking things over beforehand is also very 
important. Parents should do everything possible 
to strengthen their own security and maintain 
their emotional balance. This, perhaps more than 
is usually realized, is what helps the child to feel 
secure. Remember, children gain most of their 
adjustment patterns by unconsciously copying 
their parents’ ways of feeling and doing things. 

A parent who can be guided by reality, who 
has the capacity to love others as much as him- 
self, who has a realistic, sensible conscience, who 
can see long-term values, and who has good sexual 
adjustment and good work adjustment—this par- 
ent is a mature person. And the degree of any 
parent’s maturity largely determines how well he 
can guide his child, either in the realm of sex or 
in any other area of growth and development. 


A Clear-sighted Grasp 


HILDREN will learn about sex one way or an- 

other. This is a reality parents too often 
ignore. Since we know that the child will get sex 
information no matter what we do, it seems only 
sensible to face the fact honestly and help him to 
gain true and useful knowledge. Let us show our 
maturity by helping him grow into a mature 
person. 

So far we have thought of children and parents 
as individuals. Actually children and parents must 
also be considered as a family. Family background 
has a most important influence on a child’s life, 
and both parents should clearly recognize the 
attitudes and customs of their own families with 


regard to sex. Insecurity in mothers and fathers 
can often be traced to approval or disapproval on 
the part of uncles, aunts, in-laws, and other mem- 
bers of the larger family group. Thinking these 
things over carefully often results in a plan for 
giving the child sex information and guidance 
without violating any traditions. 

All this means looking far ahead, setting stand- 
ards and goals of adjustment for your children, 
charting their future. What are your goals for 
your children? What are the goals for today, for 
next year, and for the time when your child is 
grown up? Have you tried to understand that sex 
education, like all other education, is a gradual 
process? If you start early, you have a long time 
to formulate sensible ways of helping your child 
to learn and comprehend. If you wait, if you do 
not face this responsibility until some crisis oc- 
curs, you will make things considerably harder 
for yourself and immeasurably harder for your 
child. 


A Mutual Trust 


LL persons, children or adults, gain in security 
as they know what is to happen to them and 
as they are helped to see acceptable ways of meet- 
ing difficult situations. Any child can better with- 
stand the effect of alley vulgarity about sex if he 
knows the real facts, particularly if he has learned 
them from mature persons whom he loves and 
trusts. Adolescents who have had such help from 
loved parents and teachers seldom fail to make 
wise decisions about their sexual conduct. 

On the whole, a child who is loved and under- 
stood by his parents and whose parents under- 
stand themselves and their relations with each 
other, seldom encounters the “facts of life” as a 
problem. This knowledge simply becomes a part 
of growing up, a part of his gradual understand- 
ing of his own sexual growth and adjustment. 


See. outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 





PROGRAM NOTES ON THE 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


When the delegates to the annual convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
assemble in St. Louis for three days from May 16 to 18, they will have ample opportunity to con- 
tribute to its success from their own experience and insight. Able speakers will be at hand to stim- 
ulate discussion along the most rewarding lines, among them Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, Inc.; Charles W. Ferguson, editor and author; and Norman 
Vincent Peale, clergyman and author of Guide to Confident Living. A highlight of the convention 
will be a parent education panel preceded by an address from Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the 
Child Study Association of America. The newly appointed regional parent education consultants 
of the National Congress will serve on the panel. There will also be section meetings and Congress 
clinics to discuss strengthening the local unit, directing council projects, and building better programs. 
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the top of the cover of this publication. It seems so 

sturdy and straight, and in that way it conforms to 
our best hope. For “‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclin’d.”’ 

The children of Europe are the little twigs of tomor- 
row’s tree of humanity. How they are inclined will affect 
not only their own personal future but that of most of 
the world we live in. I have recently returned from a 
European trip on which I saw many of these children in 
areas aptly described by the Save the Children Federation 
as “behind the tourist curtain.”’ I was appalled by what 
I saw, and somewhat fearful of it. 


Let me hasten to say first, however, that I am not 
criticizing those tourists who do not penetrate behind the 
curtain of special luxury accommodations in the large 
cities of Europe. The governments of most European 
countries invite and encourage American tourists. The 
people deprive themselves of many necessities so that 
these visitors may have as comfortable a stay as possible. 
All this is in order that there may be brought to Europe 
as much American currency as possible, which in turn 
can be used to secure materials and equipment needed 
for national reconstruction. This indirectly, then, be- 
comes a part of their self-supporting apparatus for 
economic recovery. 

But behind the tourist curtain, where few visitors 
travel unless they are engaged in welfare or reconstruc- 
tion work, are the millions of Europe’s underprivileged 
children, the greatest sufferers of war and its aftermath. 
Some of them can recall the days before their fathers 
were killed on one fighting front or another from Africa 
to the Arctic Ocean. Some have never known any home 
at all but a cave in the woods or a cellar beneath an an- 
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of all people, must not 
be misled by reports of pros- 
perity in Europe as reported 
by the tourist. Behind the }R* 
scenes of luxury stalk pov- 
erty and need—need that must be 
met if the world of tomorrow is to 
be safe and happy for the children 
of any nation, including our own. 





cient city wall. Some have absolutely no shelter at all, 
and their precarious clothing and food supply comes 
largely from the refuse that lies about the streets. 


The plight of children in Italy is a good example of 
what has happened to children as a result of the war, 
though “good” is hardly the word to express it. In one 
village made desolate by bombing, the school was blown 
to bits. A rude shelter was constructed from the remain- 
ing rubble, but now during the winter the children cannot 
even get to it because they haven’t enough clothing to 
keep them warm on the tortuous, icy mountain roads. 

A villager from a town near by describes the condition 
of his people with a bit of wry humor. ‘‘The population 
has lost so much,” he says, “‘that he who possesses one 
goat is already a man of means.” 


Hard Facts 


H°’ can one really describe the distressing conditions 
in present-day Europe by enumerating examples, few 
or many? It is as though I were to attempt to portray the 
condition of a Welsh coal miner emerging from the pits, 
by giving as an example the blackened surface of his left 
ear without taking into consideration his dust-filled lungs 
and the carbon black that covers him from head to foot. 


Yet examples are not without some usefulness, for 
how else can I picture these conditions at all? There is 
the primary school in Haggee, Greece, for which Save 


mediate help. The clothing of the pupils is made from 
rags sewed together, and all the children go barefoot. The 
doctor in charge of the district finds that most of them 
have swollen glands, and many suffer continually from 
tonsillitis; none can be described as healthy. One room in 


the Children Federation has been called on for im- , 
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the school building has neither floor, ceiling, nor windows. 
Two other rooms do have these appurtenances, but they 
afford practically no shelter in bad weather because they 
leak and are coming apart at the seams. The pupils have 
been drilled to act quickly when cracking noises are 
heard, for walls and ceilings may cave in any moment. 


The following case history of one child is typical of 
thousands upon thousands everywhere in Europe. Eve- 
line Vierziger, Suedirolerstrasse 20, Schwarzach im Pon- 
gan, Salzburg, Austria, is an orphan. Her mother and 
father died recently of tuberculosis. There are five 
children in the family. The oldest brother works in a 
factory and supports himself and his four brothers and 
sisters on his small income. Eveline herself is in danger of 
tuberculosis from undernourishment. 


The photographs of American and European visitors 
luxuriating in magnificence at the beaches and swimming 
pools of southern France, as seen in the pages of popular 
magazines, do not really represent France. Much of 
France can be seen in a district on the outskirts of Nice 
inhabited by French and Italian families. Food for the 
children is a great problem. Most of the adults are 
illiterate, struggling desperately with poverty and need 
in the very shadow of the extravagance of Nice itself. 
Watching the ill-nourished, ragged school children at 
play in the churning white dust and grit of the school 
yard brings tears to the eyes of Monsieur LePeltier, a 
proud, sensitive teacher of fine children of a fine people 
whose prayers are worthy of fulfillment. 


What Can Be Done? 


HAT will become of these children? How will these 

twigs be inclined? Where can there be found an ade- 
quate number of teachers to lead them, since for the past 
decade the young men and women of European nations 
have been either mentally perverted by ideologies totally 
in conflict with God and humanity or killed, maimed, 
or impoverished in defense of their traditional ideals? And 
even if there were a sufficiency of teachers, whence would 
come the school buildings, the school supplies and equip- 
ment, the needed clothing and food, the home conditions 
conducive to sound mind and body and good citizenship? 


Individually and in groups Americans have the will to 
help the children of Europe, but unless it were channeled 
through an effective medium, their help would be 
scattered and wasteful. Fortunately there is the Save 
the Children Federation (and the excellent results of its 
work are already evident in many countries of Europe), 
through which Americans may sponsor individual children 
and groups of children in six countries of Europe where aid 
is urgently needed: Finland, France, Greece, Italy, 
Holland, and Austria. 


Many American schools are sponsoring school children 
in these European countries, and the resulting improve- 
ment of conditions is heartening. Letters come to the 
Federation and the sponsors at the rate of more than 
thirty thousand a year. They alone carry compelling 
testimony to the value of the Save the Children Federa- 
tion program. THEPN ational Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, I am happy to say, has selected this agency to 
carry out one of its 1948-49 international education 
projects. Even as I write, P.T.A.’s in every part of 
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Under their traditional school smocks, these little French girls are 

wearing clothing sent them by American school children. The 

French school is one sponsored through the Save the Children 
Federation. 


America are purchasing packages of essential supplies 
for both teachers and pupils in needy European schools. 

In classroom groups of thirty or more the children of 
some eight hundred European schools receive clothing 
and shoes to wear to school as well as writing materials, 
maps, and other supplies to work with when they get 
there. Often at a personal sacrifice of things for which 
they have saved their own pennies, students in hundreds 
of American schools have been providing the sponsorship 
funds that enable the Federation to carry on this work. 


The Federation calls this its ‘sponsored school plan.” 
Sponsors usually enlarge upon it by sending gifts, by 
exchanging letters or scrapbooks with the children they 
sponsor, and by other personal methods of approach. 

There is also the sponsorship plan for helping individ- 
ual children. Each year more than one thousand children 
in needy European families receive from the Federation 
a complete outfit of clothing and shoes, and throughout 
the year they get bimonthly packages of food or other 
essential supplies. The letters exchanged between the 
“‘adopted”’ parents of these sponsored children and the 
real parents are full of mutual concern for each child’s 
progress. More, they offer a magnificent illustration of 
one good way to spread new hope and moral values in a 
physically, morally, and mentally ill world. These are 
some of the things that make me happy to be a national 
sponsor of the Federation. 


No one organization, perhaps no dozen organizations, 
can possibly relieve the misery of Europe in our time. The 
scars are too deep, the mental and physical illness already 
too prolonged, the need too great. But what we can do, 
even in far greater measure than is now being done, is to 
help the children of Europe adjust their bodies and minds 
to a better life for tomorrow. 

To do less would be unworthy of us. To do this much 
would give force to our claim that we are a people of 
good conscience. To do more would prove that we have 
sound memories and a capacity for foresight as well as 
compassion for the generations of children who will inherit 
the earth after we ourselves are gone from it. 
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or in any place has faced the impact of such 

a mass influence as American children 
now face with comic books. The number of comic 
books is staggering. No public agency at this mo- 
ment has access to the actual figures, but there are 
at present more than four hundred different titles. 
About fifteen million comic books are published a 
week; that is, about sixty million a month or 
about seven hundred and twenty million a year. 

At the most only one tenth of these books are 
the animal comics about which the comic book 
business boasts so much and which are really an 
insignificant part of the output. About half the 
comic books deal with crime, murder, detailed de- 
scriptions of all kinds of felonies, torture, sadism, 
attempted rape, flagellation, and every imaginable 
kind of violence. The girls in these comic books are 
usually half-nude and deliberately drawn in a 
smutty, unwholesome way with emphasis on half- 
bare and exaggerated sex characteristics—over- 
developed breasts, and so on. 

The setting for these stories of crime and vio- 
lence is sometimes just urban, sometimes western, 
sometimes in the jungle, sometimes in interplane- 
tary spaces. But the stories, the crime, the vio- 
lence, the sexiness remain the same, whatever the 


N F GENERATION of children at any time 
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ELIEVING that the problem of the 

**comics”’ can no longer be denied or ig- 
nored, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has drafted a program of action that 
aims to outlaw all objectionable comic books 
and magazines. In an effort to bring before 
our readers what experts have learned about 
this problem, we have called upon a promi- 
nent psychiatrist, long an ardent crusader 


against the comics, to present his diagnosis. 





location. It is a great error not to realize that 
“western” comics are just crime comics in dis- 
guise. The comic book Tom Miz, for example, has 
the story of an insane killer who hacks off people’s 
hands, with the bloody details fully illustrated. 

What is the effect of these comic books on chil- 
dren? To answer this question my associates and I 
carried out clinical investigations, the first of their 
kind. We read a lot of comic books. We studied 
children of all kinds—normal children, children of 
superior intelligence, retarded children, delin- 
quent children, children who were not delinquent, 
rich children and poor children, both boys and 
girls. We spoke with parents, teachers, librarians, 
probation officers, social workers, clergymen, 
doctors, camp counselors. Our conclusions leave 
no room for doubt. Comic books are bad for chil- 
dren. For one thing, they are hard on the eyes. The 
emphasis on pictures and the crowded printing 
interfere with the proper development of good 
reading habits. Although the parents may think 
a child is reading, many children only study the 
pictures. 

Imitation being a prime factor in children, they 
tend to imitate what they see in comic books. The 
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brutality depicted there is unbelievable. A hypo- 
dermic needle is stabbed into a girl’s eye. A police- 
man is blinded. A girl’s blood is drawn off from 
the veins of her thigh. Girls are hung up by their 
feet. A child is tied in a sack. A half-clad girl is 
tied to a tree and her body punctured with arrows. 
Another girl is deliberately run over with a car on 
the sidewalk. Policemen are shot in the back. 
Roomsful of men are machine-gunned. Dead men 
lie around in scarlet pools of blood. A half-dressed 
girl is whipped on her “beautiful bare back’ by a 
villain who has tied her to a post in a cellar. Men 
are hung by their hands and left dangling as 
corpses. And so on and on. 


Cruelty Condoned 


we is the lesson conveyed to children by all 
this? One recent comic book has this slogan 
conspicuously displayed like a motto at the begin- 
ning of a story: “Loyalty is for suckers; friend- 
ship—that is for jerks.” The tough guys, the crim- 
inals, the murderers are glamorized. Their ex- 
ploits are told at length and in detail. They get 
the wealth and the cars and the girls. Not until 
the very end (which, according to J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s investigations, children often don’t read) 
does the villain have real trouble. Often that is 
only temporary, and he, or someone very much 
like him, continues the same career of crime and 
violence in the next story. But even if he loses out 
it is not by any orderly response of the community. 
His end is nearly always a bloody one. So actually 
the criminals and the evildoers are the real heroes. 
But even the so-called heroes of comic books, the 
supermen and superwomen, go in mostly for one 
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kind of action: shocking violence and cruel killing. 

Some counic books claim to instill the lesson that 
crime does not pay. In the first place, this is not 
true. In comic books crime usually pays and pays 
very well—until the last one or two pictures. But 
the whole idea of crime does not pay is itself 
immoral. Do you really want your children to 
learn that the reason why they should not play 
hookey, why they should not steal or lie, or why 
they should not beat up a girl (as comic book 
figures frequently do) is that it doesn’t pay? 
Should children be taught to refrain from doing 
such things simply because there is no profit in 
them, or should not the lesson be that crime is not 
decent, it is not honest, and a decent person 
doesn’t hurt other people? 

The influence of comic books may not be easily 
apparent in the behavior of a child. But if he 
doesn’t break into a candy store, that does not 
mean that the comics have made no impression on 
him. The most dangerous effect they have is a 
subtle distortion of human values. What children 
get out of comic books is that kindness, sympathy, 
and regard for human suffering are all weak- 
nesses; that cunning and shrewdness are the kind 
of thing that counts; and that women are not to be 
respected as persons but are luxury prizes like 
automobiles, distinguished chiefly by sexy attri- 
butes rather than any high ideal of womanhood. 

Comic books are such strong fare that children 
may well lose the sensitivity that is necessary for 
an appreciation of the finer things in life, like art, 
literature, and cultural education. Librarians have 
noted all over the country that since the enormous 
rise of comic books, children have been reading 
fewer good children’s books. Classics condensed 
into comic book versions do not create a desire for 
good literature. They do just the opposite. They 
focus attention on pictures rather than words and 
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frequently depict the classics as a compilation of 
violent details, giving children the false idea that 
this is what makes classic literature. The same is 
true of comic books about history, which often 
depict history falsely. 

In addition, comic books indoctrinate children 
with stereotyped images and prejudices against 
certain races, minority groups, foreign-born 
Americans, and foreigners. Particularly insidious 
is the harmful influence of comic books on the 
sexual development of children in the direction of 
sadism, masochism, homosexuality, frigidity, and 
sexual hypochondriasis. 


A Cure for Anarchy 


gue from these general effects on character 
and personality development, comic books are 
known to be an important contributing factor in 
juvenile delinquency. Everybody who has had 
much experience with juvenile delinquency in the 
past ten years knows that brutality in children’s 
play and violence in their delinquent acts have 
greatly increased. And today when the police 
catch a boy criminal they often find him immersed 
in comic books. 

I do not mean that comic books are the only 
factor in juvenile delinquency, for no one factor 
causes it. But comic books do play a role, and we 
have no right to disregard that role. They expose 
children to temptation, stimulate their most prim- 
itive feelings and impulses, lead them astray in 
thought and behavior. And from a product that 
does all that, from the dimes of all these millions 
of children, an unscrupulous industry makes mil- 
lions in profits. 

All this is anarchy, and anarchy can only be 
cured by law. It cannot be cured by more anarchy. 
That is why I say that only the speedy enactment 
of a law banning all crime comic books from dis- 
play and sale to minors can remedy the situation. 
The comic book industry has shown that its talk, 
its publicity, its advertisements about self- 
improvement, about codes and purification, are so 
much eyewash. 

For what has been happening since it began 
such talk? Comic books are not better; they are 
very much worse. The number of crime comic 
books, for example, has increased from twenty 
to one hundred and twenty. In 1947 they made up 
one tenth of the total. Right now they make up a 
third, and this group does not include the many 
lurid, sexy, horror, and “jungle” tales. It is these 
harmful comic books which are most widely read 
and which bring the greatest profit to their pub- 
lishers. What our country needs is a Teddy Roose- 
velt with the courage to compaign for a pure food 
and drug law for comic books. 
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For those of you who think that your children’s 
minds are as important as their bodies, here are 
some do’s and don’ts: 


1. Don’t confuse comic strips with comic books, 
Comic strips are primarily for adults and are all cen- 
sored by newspaper editors. Comic books are primarily 
addressed to children and at present are all uncensored, 

2. Don’t be fooled by experts on comic books. Inves- 
tigate every expert to make sure that he is not paid by 
the comic book industry or by radio programs or movies 
using comic book characters (some of them have been 
for many years) and that he has really studied comic 
books and is qualified to judge their effects. 

3. Do go to the nearest newsstand or candy store and 
ask for the latest crime comic book, the latest ‘crime 
western’ comic book, the latest “jungle comic’”’ book, and 
the latest sexy comic book. Take them home and read 
them carefully. 


4. Don’t let yourself be fooled by comparisons of comic 
books with fairy tales. Fairy tales are literature. Comic 
books are cheap and vulgar and entirely devoid of any 
literary or artistic quality. 


5. Don’t believe the specious arguments advanced by 
the comic book industry through their experts—for ex- 
ample, the one about children needing comic books to 
get rid of their aggressive instincts. That may be good 
business, but it is bad psychoanalysis. 

6. Don’t be sidetracked by cries of “freedom of speech” 
and “government interference.’”?’ Teddy Roosevelt was 
greeted with the same kind of outcry when he campaigned 
for a pure food and drug law. It is the function of the law 
to protect the minds of your children as well as their 
bodies. 

7. Do ask for a law to ban the sale and display of all 
comic books depicting crime, murder, violence, horror, 
sadism, and smutty sexiness to minors. Such a law will 
affect more than half the comic books now circulating and 
those that are most profitable to the comic book industry. 
That is why the industry cannot purify itself. 


8. Don’t forget that many children who seem to read 
only good literature at home, read crime and sexy horror 
comic books secretly in stores, at school, or with friends. 
Don’t expose them to that temptation. 

9. Don’t mix up the comic book problem with that of 
radio and movies. Radio and movies are important media 
with great achievements and a great future. Comic books 
are cheap, smudgily printed, tasteless productions. Their 
form is the very opposite of art or literature. Their con- 
tent is either outright bad or a distortion of something 
originally good. 

10. Don’t be misled by statements that crime comics 
are read mostly by adults or are intended for them. They 
are intended for children and are mostly read by children. 


11. Do scrutinize the advertisements in comic books, 
including comic books endorsed by doctors. These often 
recommend bogus medicines or draw children’s attention 
to hypochondriacal complaints about their skin, their 
weight, their sexual development. They also advertise 
and glamorize guns and other weapons. 

12. Don’t believe that comic books are just reprints of 
comic strips. The vast majority of them are not. 

13. Don’t believe that comic books have a bad effect 
only on children who are emotionally disordered or un- 
stable. This is not true. Comic books affect good and 
normal children, too. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 
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NEWSFRONT 





By Gum!— Maybe you do brush your teeth night and 
morning, but have you taken a good look at your tooth- 
brush lately? The American Dental Association has been 
doing just that—and does not like what it sees. Four out 
of five toothbrushes now in use in our homes are unhy- 
gienic, the Association says. Of the brushes sampled, 
80.7 per cent were revealed to be more harmful than 
healthful. Three fourths had bent, broken, or matted 
bristles, and the remainder were downright unsanitary. 


For Better Living.—An apartment house a block long 
has been built in Rotterdam solely as an experimental 
laboratory where engineers may study acoustical and 
heating problems. The building, reported to have forty- 
eight apartments, incorporates forty-five types of wall 
structure and thirty-eight types of floor construction. 


Educational Leadership.— What are the qualities that 
make a good school administrator? According to a bro- 
chure published recently by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration, the good school 
administrator is also a talent scout and a coach. In addi- 
tion he is a person of vision who is skilled in using the 
democratic techniques of group action and who fosters 
an atmosphere in which leadership by many can flourish. 


Camp Fire Girls.—This month the Camp Fire Girls 
celebrate their organization’s birthday. More than 
360,000 girls between the ages of seven and eighteen will 
join in dramatizing their chosen theme, ‘‘Make Mine 
Democracy.”’ They are pledged to see, do, and tell about 
democracy in action. 


Illustrated by Default.—Sir Frederick Bartless, a Brit- 
ish psychologist, recently planned to give a demonstra- 
tion as part of a lecture on the mechanics of memory. 
But he had to give up the idea because his assistant had 
forgotten to bring along the necessary equipment. 


Bread-and-Butter Note.—What the Marshall Plan 
has meant to Britain is explained for the benefit of the 
British public in a popularly written, illustrated booklet 
called Getting On Together, which is sponsored by the Brit- 
ish government. Without Marshall Plan aid, the book- 
let asserts, one and a half million British workers would 
now be unemployed. There would be no cotton goods in 
the shops. And whereas most items are even now far 
from plentiful, there would be still fewer shoes, movies, 
newspapers, and books; less gasoline; and one third less 
sugar, bacon, and cheese. 


Anybody Home?—Despite the automobile shortage, 
some 41 million motor vehicles used our highways last 
year, according to a recent government survey. They 
chalked up a total of 395 billion miles of travel. 
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On the Alert.—In January the World Health Organiza- 
tion began daily broadcasts from its headquarters in Ge- 
neva to Europe, Africa, and the Americas. In this way 
WHO plans to issue timely warnings of epidemics. Its 
regional intelligence stations—located at Alexandria, Sin- 
gapore, and Washington— gather the news of disease wher- 
ever it occurs. The one at Singapore, for example, then 
relays the information through twelve radio stations in 
the Orient to aircraft, port authorities, and ships at sea. 


Cost or Quality ?—Sixteen million fewer people than in 
1947 patronized the 18,351 movie houses in the United 
States in 1948—or only 82 million people as compared 
with 98 million. Theater managers are blaming motion 
picture producers for their shrinking box office receipts. 


Hope Chest.—On March 17 Easter seals will go on sale 
for the benefit of America’s 7 million crippled children. 
This year $5,450,000 are needed to help provide them 
with the vital services they must have if they are to be 
given a fair chance for normal lives. More than two 
thousand county and state societies in all parts of the 
country are cooperating in the campaign. 


Long Odds.—Although studies of the biological effects 
of radiation are progressing apace, experts admit that at 
present we could cope with an atomic bomb attack 
scarcely better than did the Japanese at Nagasaki. Doc- 
tors assume that, given present medical knowledge, a 
third of the population of a bombed city would be killed 
outright or soon die and another third would survive 
only if medical care were quickly and adequately pro- 
vided. The remainder would have a fair chance of sur- 
viving without medical aid—unless, of course, epidemics 
broke out. 


Alley Ways.—In the formally planned city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., avenues are named for the states of the Union 
and streets according to the alphabet. But in and around 
and among them runs many an alley, known only to old- 
timers. Unregimented over the years, the alleys flaunt 
colorful and forthright names, such as Hog Alley, Pork- 
steak Alley, Ambush Alley, Butter Alley, Tin Cup Alley, 
Katie’s Alley, Moonshine Alley, Temperance Alley, and 
Marble Hall Alley. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 4-49, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the April National 
Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now to 
avoid delay in receiving the May issue. Send one dollar 
to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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NPT Quiz Program 


COMING TO YOU OVER STATION H-O-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: FREDA S. KEHM 


Director, Association for Family Living, Chicago 


Y DAUGHTER, who is sixteen, is upset because 

her father and I object to her “going steady” 
with a boy in her high school class. We like the boy, 
but we do not approve of a girl her age going out with 
just one boy. She says that her friends go steady and 
if she doesn’t she will be left out of all the high school 
affairs. Do you agree with our attitude? 


Ke The problem you are encountering is one that 
many parents and teachers are trying to help 
young people solve. In some high schools boys and 
girls do go steady, and there is a tendency to con- 
sider the two as a pair. On the other hand, ex- 
perts agree that young people will broaden their 

‘personalities and have a wider selection of a mate 
if they do not start concentrating on one person 
too early. Dating, which is one step in the court- 
ship process, should include companionship with 
many boys or girls. Then marriage, later on, will 
really be based on freedom of choice. 

However, among high school students today go- 
ing steady does not have the same implications 
that it had even a few years ago. Teen-agers often 
go steady with one person for a 
few months and then choose a 
new dating partner. There is 
little or no thought of a perma- 
nent relationship in any of 
these associations. 

Perhaps one reason why we 
see so much of this going steady 
in high school is that many boys 
and girls are not sure enough of 
themselves to handle _ several 
friends of the other sex, so they 
deal with one at a time. Often 
we find that young people in 
their late teens have a wider 
variety of friends than they had 
in high school. 
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In any case you and your husband need not be 
disturbed if your daughter does elect to go with 
one particular boy. It may even be good evidence 
of the ease she feels in social situations. Her re- 
lationship with you—the warmth, security, and 
understanding that she has experienced in her 
own home—will help her to make a wise choice 
when she is ready for marriage. You, her par- 
ents, should not take the “steadiness” too seriously 
or encourage her to think there is anything final 
about it. 


Y HUSBAND and I are concerned over the em- 

phasis being given to the teaching of sex in the 
public schools. We think the subject is much too 
sacred to be entrusted to anyone but parents. What 
do you think? 


Ke The current trend toward the giving of sex 
information in the schools seems a very 
healthy one. If all parents were able and willing 
to answer correctly their children’s questions 
about sex from the time those questions were first 
expressed, the home would cer- 
tainly be the ideal place for such 
instruction. But unfortunately 
all parents cannot give objective 
answers. Even today many par- 
ents and some teachers are hesi- 
tant and embarrassed when a 
child asks the perfectly natural 
questions that almost all children 
do ask. Yet to give incorrect an- 
swers, or answers that are too 
detailed for his years, not only 
leaves parents with one obliga- 
tion unfulfilled but may seri- 
ously affect the child’s emotional 
development or adjustment. 
When we realize how many 
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adults are uninformed about simple anatomy 
or physiology we can appreciate the need for 
the schools to give more basic education along 
these lines. Of course the school child must be 
safeguarded by careful selection of teachers. If 
they are well adjusted and emotionally mature 
themselves, as well as properly trained for the job 
of giving sex information as a part of the curric- 
ulum, parents need not be fearful of the outcome. 

No matter how good a course the school may 
offer, however, the essential part of sex education 
will still be the parents’ responsibility. It is not 
the facts of reproduction but the attitudes toward 
sex that really determine whether a person will 
be able to give and receive affection and make a 
satisfactory marriage. These attitudes a child 
learns at home from the way his mother and fa- 
ther feel about each other and about their children. 


Editor’s note. You will be interested in the article 
“Sources of Sex Understanding’’ by W. Mason Mathews 
on page 11 of this issue. 


OT LONG ago we moved to a large city, and ever 

since we arrived, there have been arguments 
about the time our daughter Alice should get home 
in the evening. Many parties start so late that she 
doesn’t come in until long after midnight. What do 
you think is the right time for a high school girl to be 
home at night? 


Xe Parents and young people will probably 
agree that dates during the week should per- 
mit the high school girl to be home in time to have 
at least eight hours’ sleep. That almost sets the 
time at ten or eleven o’clock if one takes into ac- 
count the getting ready for bed at night and the 
morning ritual of dressing and breakfast. 

Week-end dates are usually the ones that pre- 
sent problems. Alice undoubtedly doesn’t want to 
feel that she must be home earlier than her friends 
are, and certainly if you wait up for her and show 
your anxiety, you will make her next date more 
difficult. No young person wants 
her parents to worry about her 
or make comments when she re- 
turns from a date. But the ap- 
proval of her young friends may 
seem more important to Alice, at 
her age, than your own. And 
rightly so, of course. If she is to 
become emotionally mature it is 
essential that she assert her in- 
dependence. 

Suppose you talk over the 
plans for the evening before she 
goes out—where she will be and 
about what time she thinks she 
will be home. That will save you 
both needless concern. [An arti- 
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cle in the February National Parent-Teacher, 
“Democracy in the Teens” by Ivan A. Booker, 
begins with just such a conversation between a 
young girl and her mother. It may give you 
some ideas.] 

Also you might help her develop a technique of 
leaving, if it is necessary to go before the party 
breaks up—a “line” that will be clever and face- 
saving. In this way you will be preparing Alice 
for the social responsibilities she will continue to 
assume. Moreover, the trust and confidence you 
have in her and your reliance on her judgment will 
aid in developing the strength of character which 
is equally essential. The wisdom of this course 
will be amply borne out when you find Alice, as 
she grows toward maturity, making sound deci- 
sions on more serious problems. 


WE HAVE given each of our three children an al- 
lowance. The two older ones, both boys, have 
always spent all their money, though sometimes not 
too wisely. But I felt they learned the value of money 
and the need for making sensible choices. This is why 
Joan, our youngest, seems almost unnatural to me. 
She hoards her allowance, never wants to spend a 
penny of it. Her father approves, but I am puzzled. 
Is this a common occurrence? 


K¢ Yes, it probably is more natural for a child 

to spend all his money than to save it. Some 
children spend it almost immediately and learn 
only by experience to save part of it for tomorrow. 
They may learn this rather quickly, or it may take 
considerable time. 

If Joan is too young to be saving her allowance 
for some future expensive purchase, you might 
try to find out why she is not spending it. For 
some youngsters spending is a learned experience 
that may come later than it does with others. Some 
children gain such real satisfaction from social 
contacts and association with friends that mate- 
rial things are relatively unimportant. However, 
you might ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Is Joan managing to satisfy all 
her needs without spending 
money for them? Do her broth- 
ers or other relatives give her 
the things she might otherwise 
buy with her allowance? Does 
she seem to make choices easily, 
with no hesitation over which of 
several toys she wants? If the 
answer to all these questions is 
no and if her habit of saving 
continues, there might be some 
underlying emotional cause for 
which you would need the help 
of a child guidance counselor. 


© Philip Gendreau 
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\ THEN we studied Caesar’s Gallic Wars in 
high school, we learned to know and wel- 
come one repetitive sentence. It cropped 

up so often that, no matter how we might strug- 
gle over the unfamiliar Latin in which it was en- 
meshed, we could recognize it at a glance and 
reel off a glib translation: “Everything had to be 
done by Caesar at once.” The Roman conqueror, 
when he wrote thus of his problems in Gaul, ex- 
pressed no dismay. If we are to judge by the tone 
of his somewhat less than modest report, he 
thrived on the challenge. With everything to do 
at once, he did everything at once. It was as 
simple as that. 

Most of us are not Caesars—and have no illu- 
sion that we are. When we feel, as we sometimes 
do these days, that the world is on our shoulders 
and that we have to do everything at once to 
keep it from falling and breaking to bits, there 
is chiefly dismay in the sensation. What we ex- 
perience is not so much a proud sense of our own 
all-mastering efficiency as a humble sense of our 
own limitations. There is so much to be done—in 
our homes, our churches, our schools, our com- 
munities, our suffering world—and we are so 
small. 

We may remember from our childhood story- 
books the tale of the Dutch boy who saved a 
countryside by thrusting his arm into a hole in 
the dike and literally holding back the sea until 
help came. Such, we were taught, is the power 
of the individual. We agree, and yet we cannot 
help wondering. What would the boy have done 
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if there had been not one hole but a dozen, or a 
hundred? What would he have done if the whole 
dike had been crumbling, as the dike that sepa- 
rates barbarism from civilization now seems to 
crumble at a myriad different points? What 
would he have done? What should we be doing? 


Clues from Child Guidance 


HEN our human task thus begins to loom too 

large, we tend to make either of two mis- 
takes. We try, Caesar-like, to do everything, and 
usually end up running around in circles and 
doing nothing well. Or we retreat into defeatism 
and dependence, into a what’s-the-use feeling 
that makes us ready to let someone else take 
charge of the world’s present and future. Neither 
way out of our predicament is a happy one. 
Neither is healthy. Neither can give us that sort 
of relationship to life in which self-confidence is 
born of skilled usefulness. 

To see what we can more wisely do, we might 
digress for a moment and ask how a child, in the 
beginning of its life and through all its growing 
years, can be helped to form a generous and self- 
confident linkage with its world. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists have by now thrown much 
light on this subject. If we can see clearly what 
is good for our children in this respect, we may 
see also what is good for our baffled selves. 

Children learn to be happily at ease with life 
if at all stages of their growth they have tasks 
that test but do not exceed their powers, that 
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release their unique abilities, that make them 
feel of use to something greater than themselves, 
and that win for them approval and companion- 
ship. This is what we might call the psycho- 
logical success pattern. 

The opposite of it is the pattern of psycho- 
logical failure. A child does not progress toward 
sound maturity if the tasks he is set are so easy 
that they never yield him a sense of accomplish- 
ment or so hard that they yield 
only the repetitive experience 
of failure. He will not properly 
mature on tasks that have no 
aim higher than his own self- 
satisfaction—tasks that never 
make him a part of any larger 
human enterprise. He will not 
mature if all he ever gets in re- 
turn for his best outreaching 
efforts is indifference, disap- 
proval, or loneliness. 

We have come to know these 
things about our children. What 
can these same things tell us 
about ourselves? Can we draw 
from them any insight that will 
help us to decide which prob- 
lems are our problems, in a 
world where there are more 
problems than we can ever hope 
to tackle? 

In the home it is the parent 
of the small, growing child who 
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IRST things first—there’s an ancient rule 

that’s easy to remember and easy to ac- 
cept. But to recognize “‘firsts’’ when one sees 
them—there’s the rub. How does one tell an 
opportunity from a temptation? How be 
sure whether a proposed task is a duty ora 
danger in disguise? Book of rules there is 
none, but a set of clues is given herewith. 











first sets for him the pattern of work to be done. 
The wise parent sets this pattern not arbitrarily 
but in terms of what he sees to be good for the 
whole family, including the child—and, in a 
broader sense, good for the whole human race. 
Even the smallest chores for the smallest child 
have—or should have—some relationship to a 
very much larger scheme of values, one that has 
to do with the whole business of human beings’ 
living well together in a common world. 

In deciding which problems are our problems 
at the adult level, we have to begin with a similar 
respect for a value system. There is no point in 
our doing things, as individuals or as members of 
groups, that have no relationship to our social, 
philosophical, and religious beliefs. What do we 
consider to be the deepest need and the highest 
hope of mankind? It is with an honest answer to 
that question that we should begin the budgeting 
of our time, our energy, and our material re- 
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sources. The P.T.A., for example, is made up of 
people who have decided that the right under- 
standing and care of children is important for the 
human future. Having accepted that idea, P.T.A. 
members have a standard by which to say yes or 
no when some new task or responsibility is 
brought before the association. If what is proposed 
has little or no connection with the welfare of 
children, then it is not a first thing so far as its 
claim upon them is concerned. It may be a good 
thing, but it is not clearly and unmistakably part 
of their job. And if it would in any slight degree 
militate against the welfare of children, it is out, 
definitely out. 


From the Good to the Best 


HIS is the first step—the clarifying of values 

and the habit of measuring demands against 
those values. Yet this alone will not bring order 
into our lives or poise into our souls. For no 
one of us can serve all the causes that relate to 
what we call good. No one of us can, certainly, 
spread himself over all the activities and organiza- 
tions in our culture that stem from an interest 
in the rights of children. 

What, then, do we do next to resolve our prob- 
lem? I think we can try to do something akin to 
what we try to do for our children when we set 
them tasks to grow on. We can ask which things, 
out of all the good things to be done, we can do 
most competently in terms of our skills and native 
abilities. 

Here is a mother, for example, who before her 
marriage was a teacher. As a teacher she showed 
an outstanding power to release children’s spirits 
through creative experiences in art. Even the most 
inhibited and self-distrustful child could, under 
her gay and affectionate leadership, find joyful 
freedom in the use of crayons and paints. Now 
she is the mother of two little ones. Also she is a 
member of the P.T.A. She will not be proving 
herself uncooperative if she says no when she is 
asked to take on some office for which she feels 
no qualification, if her reason for saying no is 
that she is saying yes to another request—that she 
help organize and conduct the art activities of 
certain boys’ and girls’ clubs in her community. 
She will in all likelihood be acting wisely, for she 
will be acting out her top-level skill. 

Here is another P.T.A. member who has, 
through various personal contacts and experi- 
ences, come to the point where she feels a strong 
and well-informed interest in the problem of race 
relations. Certainly this problem is hers in the 
sense that it is part of the general problem of the 


rights and welfare of children. But in a more 
specific sense, too, it is her problem. It belongs to 
the phase of child welfare activity to which she 
can, through training and insight, make her most 
skillful contribution. 

Another member in the same group may be an 
ideal chairman for the legislation committee; yet 
another finds ways, both in the P.T.A. and in other 
community organizations, to put to good use her 
interest in nutrition and consumer education. 

Even when we know which specific parts of our 
large human problem are those that fit our skills, 
we still have to pick and choose; we still cannot 
do everything. So here we undertake yet a further 
analysis—this time of our own resources of time, 
physical energy, and money. In any life these will 
stretch only so far. When we stretch them farther, 
we begin neglecting something that ought not to 
be neglected. We begin also to render hasty and 
slipshod service to the various causes that have 
been led to expect our support. Sometimes it takes 
courage to recognize—and to say—that enough is 
enough; that we cannot take on further obliga- 
tions at the present time; that we cannot join any 
new groups. Yet if we cannot summon up such 
courage, we will neither experience confidence and 
poise nor do our best for the people and groups 
that already rely upon us. 

An honest exploration of our resources, of 
course, may show that we have not stretched them 
far enough. It may appear that we are all too quick 
to make excuses for ourselves and to get out from 
under our share of the common load. In this case 
we are denying ourselves the strength and satis- 
faction that come from a real test of our powers 
on behalf of values greater than self-interest. 


Whence Happiness? 


O ONE person can tell another person exactly 
when he should say yes and when he should 
say no to the demands that are made upon him. 
Psychologically, however, we can say that no in- 
dividual today is likely to live his life to the full 
unless he works out some sensible and consistent 
relationship to the many problems that now face 
our baffled humanity. We can say with a good deal 
of confidence that he will be at his best—and his 
happiest—only when he has, within the limits of 
his resources, chosen to lend himself to such prob- 
lems as will test his powers, use his unique in- 
terests and abilities, put him into contact with 
something greater than his own self-interest, and 
make him part of the grand fellowship of those 
who are dedicated to a more sane and generous 
human future. 
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@ It seems to my husband and me that boys and girls 
who go to high schoo] should receive more instruction 
in citizenship. In our high school every student must 
take one year of American history. That includes 
civics. They may elect to take other social studies 
courses, such as world history or commercial geog- 
raphy. Yet with all the problems these young people 
must face, it seems to us that they should have 
broader training. When I point this out to the prin- 
cipal and the teachers they say that the schedule is 
already overcrowded with required subjects. What do 


other schools do?—Mrs. A. R. D 


N MOST schools students must take American 

history and must elect an additional year of 
social studies. This may be world history, geog- 
raphy, or the problems of democracy. Some state 
legislatures have voted to require three and some- 
times four years of American history. I’d say this 
was hysterical, rather than historical, legislation. 

However, current opinion tends in the direction 
of your thinking. John W. Studebaker, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, said recently: 


As we face the complex problems of future years we 
must not leave to the chance arrangements of an elective 
system the expectation that our young citizens will be 
adequately informed concerning the great difficulties in 
securing our freedoms. I believe all American boys and 
girls need a year of world history to understand our 
precious heritage and to appreciate the role of the United 
States in today’s world. 

Geography today is of such paramount importance 
that all pupils in the high schools should be given definite 
instruction in economic geography. 

All pupils need to know how our » andl institutions 
have developed, what their functions are and how they 
may be improved. 


Finally I believe that all pupils need to know much 
more about our government—federal, state, and local— 
and the responsibilities each of us must assume for mak- 
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ing these governments function efficiently and democrat- 
ically. 

I do not see how all of these needs can be met in less 
than four years of required work in social studies in 
grades 9-12. . . . The time has come when we can take 
no chances on the soundness of our methods for prepar- 
ing youth for American democratic citizenship. 


@ A local union official has asked our P.T.A. to 
endorse the bill now before Congress for an extension 
service to be established in the Labor Department. 
We told him we could not do this, of course, but we 
wonder what is your opinion of the proposed legis- 


lation?—D. C. S. 


I THINK it is one of the most pernicious pieces of 
legislation to come before the U.S. Congress in 
many years. I advise you, in your capacity as pri- 
vate citizen, to study it well. 

The bill seems reasonable. That is why it’s per- 
nicious. Labor unions looked at the extension 
service of the Department of Agriculture and saw 
a nation-wide service helping the farmer to know 
how to grow better crops and market them; help- 
ing the farmer’s wife to cope with her many house- 
hold tasks; guiding the organization of farm 
youth in the 4-H clubs; and so on. So labor said to 
itself, why shouldn’t we have something like that? 
If extension education is good for farmers, isn’t 
it also good for other workers? 

This bill would set up an extension service for 
labor. What would it do? Teach the worker to be 
skilled? The apprentice system and vocational 
schools and on-the-job training programs do that. 
Help the worker market his products? Manage- 
ment does that. No, this new extension service 
would promote discussion groups and workers’ 
education. What’s that? That’s adult education. 
Don’t school systems already operate adult edu- 
cation programs, and aren’t these available to 
members of labor unions? Yes, in most big cities. 

Then this extension service calls for the estab- 
lishment of state boards in all states to administer 
the program. How would you like to have another 
state board of education? How do you think the 
two boards would get along? How would you like 
to have two systems of adult education in your 
community ? 

Well, that’s what you are going to have if this 
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bill passes and receives White House approval. 
What is the alternative? If labor unions believe 
that the education of their members has been 
neglected, then something should be done about 
it. If school systems can’t afford adult education, 
let the federal government assist them with 
grants-in-aid. But let’s not start another system 
of education in this country. 


®T have taken considerable work toward an M.A., but 
this summer I would like to go abroad either with a 
study tour or to summer school at a foreign university. 


Can I secure credit that will apply toward my master’s 
degree?—R. R. B. 


M*“*= some definite plans, and then take up the 
question directly with the officials of your 
institution. More and more colleges and univer- 
sities are giving credit for tours and study abroad. 
But you should secure approvals in advance from 
your institution and your school system. 

The University of Vermont will again give 
credit for its teachers’ traveling study of the 
Marshall Plan. New York City also awards its 
teachers credit for this tour. Once again Indiana 
University will give credit for N.E.A. study tours 
in this country, Canada, Mexico, and the West 
Indies. Syracuse University accredits attendance 
at an institute held at the University of Amster- 
dam. The New School for Social Research, New 
York, offers credit for two eight-week tours—one 
to Europe and the other to the Near East. 

As for summer schools abroad, a total of 101 
institutions have already spread the welcome mat 
for U.S. teachers. Except for those in Canada 
these colleges and universities do not have credit 
systems similar to ours. All the more reason for 
checking your plans and programs in advance. 

For more information about study tours, send 
fifteen cents for Travel, Work Abroad—Summer 
1949, to the National Student Association, 304 
North Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin. To find 
out about summer schools outside the United 
States, write the Institute for International Edu- 
cation, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
New York. You can arrange directly with the In- 
stitute for enrollment in British institutions and 
the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. The 
N.E.A. Travel Service is at 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

If you have Europe in mind, see a travel agent 
soon. Shipping companies already have long lines 
of applicants. When you sign up for a study tour 
or summer school, however, you have a better 
chance at one of the reservations already made 
for groups, or one of the ships that will be set 
aside by the U.S., Dutch, or British governments 
for student travelers. Bon voyage! 

—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Inu Memoriam 





MARY L. LANGWORTHY 





HEN Mary L. Langworthy died on January 15, 

the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
lost a great and greatly beloved leader. Deeply and 
honestly dedicated to the welfare of children and 
youth, she stands as a symbol of the faith and hard 
work through which the National Congress has 
grown to its present strength and stability. 


Mrs. Langworthy made her first appearance on 
the National Board as state president of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Later she served 
as chairman of several national committees and as 
vice-president during Mrs. Bradford’s term of office. 
In 1934 she was elected president of the National 
Congress and in this capacity also acted as editor of 
the National Parent-Teacher. 


A steadfast believer in the home as the first and 
most lasting influence in the life of the child, she 
chose during the three years of her administration 
to stress the home as the index to national life, the 
relation of the home to character education, and the 
place of the home in the community. Such concerns 
were forerunners to the very problems that fourteen 
years later were to call together specialists from all 
parts of the country for the first National Confer- 
ence on Family Life, the conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last May. 


Mrs. Langworthy had the insight and ability to 
enlist the aid of the finest minds of her day in draft- 
ing programs that would make the home the strong- 
est unit in our society. At a time when public 
service radio programs on national networks were 
still a rarity, it was Mrs. Langworthy who was re- 
sponsible for The National Radio Forum, a series of 
weekly broadcasts that enabled parents across the 
land to listen to what leading doctors and educators 
had to say about child rearing. 


Long after she retired from active duty on the 
National Board, her interest in parent-teacher af- 
fairs was as keen and analytical as ever. Few pres- 
ent-day leaders have come to Chicago without at 
least telephoning Winnetka to chat with Mrs. Lang- 
worthy and to enjoy her unfailing wit and wisdom. 


It was this wit—subtle and sharp, too, when nec- 
essary—coupled with a robust imagination and 
cool courage that made her equal to the tasks that 
confronted her. These were some of the high quali- 
ties that enabled her to leave a legacy that cannot 
fail to yield untold good to untold generations. 
Truly the name of Mary L. Langworthy, seventh 
president of the National Congress, will occupy a 
high place of honor wherever and whenever parents 
and teachers gather to advance the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. 
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If | Were Sending a 
Child to Nursery School 


want to be sure that I knew what a good nurs- 

ery school was like. I wouldn’t be content to 
send my child to a school just because I had a 
friend who was sending hers there. To safeguard 
my child I must know how to distinguish between 
a good school and a poor one. Nursery schools do 
not offer the protection of professional standards; 
in most states they are not part of the school 
system. 

No parent can afford to be too much impressed 
with pretty nursery pictures on the wall or neat 
rows of little chairs. Experts are repeating more 
and more emphatically that the early years are 
the important ones for children. It makes a dif- 
ference what kind of experiences three-year-old 
Mary and four-year-old Johnny have! 


|: I were sending a child to nursery school I’d 


Practical Matters 


gers deciding on a nursery school for my 
child, I’'d talk with as many well-informed 
persons as possible. I’d do some reading, too, in 
the field of childhood education. Every mother is 
herself a teacher, and it’s just as 
well to be educated for the job, 
nursery school or no nursery school. 
Fortunately there is plenty of ma- 
terial. The public library or any 
state college or university will 
supply reading lists, and the Na- 





oo . schools? Yes, they’re 
well established these days. 
But there are nursery schools and 
nursery schools. How can we find 
the right one for young Doris? Will 
little Jack be happy in that one 
next door? The answers depend on 
many things, not one of which the 
author has overlooked. This is an 
article to file away for reference, a 
check list to ensure your children 
against any possible unhappiness. 
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KATHERINE H. READ 


tional Association for Nursery Education will 
suggest books and pamphlets on request. 

Next, I’d visit each particular school I had in 
mind. A good nursery school will welcome inspec- 
tion and allow visitors plenty of time for obser- 
vation. While there, I would look for answers to 
the following questions: 

Is the school a safe place for a child? Is there a 
good fence around the playground? (When chil- 
dren play in groups, they often forget about “‘stop- 
ping and looking,” even though they can be de- 
pended on when they’re alone.) Is the play area 
free from danger spots, such as stairways without 
rails, unprotected hot radiators or stoves, open 
windows without guards, boards with nails stick- 
ing up, fire hazards? Are the teachers alert to 
guard the children’s safety? 

Is the school careful in protecting the health 
of the children? Young children are susceptible to 
infection, and infections are serious for them. 
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Their hands go to their 
mouths frequently. Clean- 
liness, especially of toilets 
and wash basins, is impor- 
tant. Are there good pro- 
visions for washing hands? 
Are individual towels hung 
far enough apart so as not 
to touch? Is there adequate 
sanitary provision for drink- 
ing? Is the floor washed reg- 
ularly and often? 

What are the regulations 
about attendance and medical care? Is a thorough 
medical examination required? Are the children 
checked daily for signs of illness? Are children 
with colds excluded? 

Is the school kept at a good, even temperature, 
free from drafts? Do the teachers adjust the chil- 
dren’s wraps to changes in outdoor temperatures 
and changes in activity? Is there isolation space 
for the child who is taken ill at school or is tired 
and needs a rest? 

Are meals served in the school? If so, is the 
kitchen sanitary? The cook satisfactory? The 
menus well balanced? 

Is there ample provision for outdoor play— 
space, equipment, and a definite time spent out- 
doors? This question is an important one. Only out 
of doors can a child do justice to his energy needs. 
I’ve heard teachers explain the amount of time 
spent inside by saying, “The children don’t want 
to stay outdoors.” When one looks at the small, 
barren playground it is easy to see why. There 
must be space. There must be plenty of things to 
do: places to climb, places to dig, a sandbox, wag- 
ons, and blocks. Most children like to play out- 
doors if there are enough things to do there. They 
know what’s good for them! 


What of the Teachers? 


A there enough teachers, and are they the kind 
who will set good examples for children? The 
child is an imitator and takes on the behavior pat- 
terns of those around him. Does every teacher 
have a good command of English, a pleasing voice, 
and a neat, attractive appearance? 

Are the teachers well trained? A trained teacher 
has real advantages over an untrained one. She is 
clearer about what she’s doing and why. Are the 
teachers warm and friendly, patient and sym- 
pathetic? What about their hours and their teach- 
ing loads? I have seen overworked teachers who 
went around without a smile, with a cross expres- 
sion or a tired, strained one. It’s hard on a child 
to be with someone like this. It makes him feel 
uncomfortable or afraid that he’s at fault some- 
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how. I’d want to feel that the 
teachers are reasonably hap- 
py themselves and that they 
like being with children. 

Anyone will be tired and 
impatient if she’s responsible 
for too many children too 
many hours in the day. Look 
what happened to the Old 
Woman in the Shoe! An 
eight-hour day is too long to 
spend meeting the unceasing 
demands that a group of 
young children have the right to make. 

The Nursery School Association says that there 
should be a teacher for every eight to ten children. 
Space arrangements and the ages of the children 
will influence this figure, of course. If there are 
two-year-olds in the group, for example, there 
should be fewer children to a teacher. (Inciden- 
tally, there is some evidence that children under 
three aren’t ready for regular group experiences 
anyway.) 

Also, one teacher cannot be expected to meet the 
needs of two-year-olds and four-year-olds in the 
same group. I’d find out about the age range in 
the school and the provisions for giving different 
experiences to children of different ages. 

How does the school plan for the child’s first 
day? Does it welcome a mother who wishes to 
stay with her child for a time? New experiences 
are exciting and fatiguing, and a child needs to 
be protected against too much excitement and 
fatigue. Part-time attendance at first may be a 
good preventive measure. If the child is not ready 
to participate in activities, is he allowed to watch 
the others? 

Some children need their mothers with them 
longer than others do, yet they may be the very 
children who make the best adjustment. Good 
nursery schools plan for the gradual adjustment 
of all children. 

What relations do the teachers build up with 
the children? When a child falls down and gets 
bumped and comes to the teacher crying, does she 
give him the comfort he is looking for? Does she 
pat him and hold him a minute, and dry his tears 
as though she understood how he felt? On the 
other hand, does she avoid overdramatizing his 
hurt? Does she avoid shaming or humiliating 
him? Is she really fond of children and willing 
to accept their natural dependence on her? 

What does the teacher do when the children are 
overly aggressive, when they hit or call names or 
throw toys? Does she depend on punishment or 
on making the child feel guilty or ashamed? We 
all know that a youngster’s feelings easily spill 
over into action, that he is likely to hit when he 
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gets angry or to throw things when he is blocked. 
I would want my child to be helped by friendly 
handling, the kind that makes it clear what he 
should do but doesn’t make him feel disliked or 
“pad.” 

A teacher who stops the hitting with “No hit- 
ting, boys; tell me what the trouble is and let’s 
see what we can do about it” is doing more to 
help a child than one who says, “You bad boys! 
If you’re going to hit, you can’t play with the other 
children. You sit on these chairs until you can 
be good.” 

Are there too many “don’ts,” too many restric- 
tions? Or does the teacher help the children find 
a way to do what they wish? In a good nursery 
school relations between teachers and children are 
sound and satisfying. 


Intelligent Intangibles 


H™ much emphasis is placed on becoming more 
independent and resourceful, developing in- 
terests and purposes? Regimentation, with every- 
one doing the same thing at the same time, is the 
easiest way to control a group of children. But it 
doesn’t give a child much chance to develop such 
qualities as independence, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness. The urge to paint, to listen to mu- 
sic, or hear a story doesn’t usually come simulta- 
neously to a whole group. Spontaneous interest 
is the basis for enjoyment and learning. 

Is there evidence that independence is being 
consciously fostered? For instance, are there low 
hooks for wraps that a child can reach, play mate- 
rials where he can get them himself, a teacher 
who shows him how to open a door by himself? 

How much does the school try to broaden or 
enrich the child’s experiences? Children are eager 
to explore the world, and they learn rapidly when 
they have a chance. There should be a good va- 
riety of materials, both indoors and out. Are there 
plants? Are there fish, turtles, a bird, or a rabbit? 
The teacher who has imagination will provide re- 
sources like these. 

Are there boxes, ladders, inner tubes, boards, 
and seasonal things like pussy willows, a bird’s 
nest, autumn leaves, a cocoon? To be sure, they 
make the room less neat and orderly, but they in- 
dicate an alert teacher who sees that the children 
have an ever widening variety of experiences. 

What about books? There should be many of 
them, written in simple language about everyday 
things and illustrated in color. The children will 
look at them, hear stories from them, and have 
opportunities to talk about their own experiences 
too. There will be many musical instruments— 
bells, drums, a piano, and perhaps a phonograph 
and a good collection of records. 
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Do the children use their materials in a crea- 
tive way? Are easel and paint freely available 
most of the time, and is the child allowed to paint 
when and how he feels like it? I should seriously 
question any attempts I happened to observe to get 
the child to “do it like this” or to be neat and “not 
messy” or to make “nice, straight lines.” In other 
words, I’d be interested in seeing art used as an 
avenue of self-expression, not in conformity with 
the teacher’s standards. 

Finally, I’d want to see creative activities en- 
couraged, to see the children experimenting freely 
with sounds and with movements to music—and 
without directions or patterns to limit their own 
spontaneous responses. I’d listen for singing as 
the children played rather than singing all to- 
gether under the teacher’s direction at a stated 
period in the day. 


After Enrollment 


_——- that one school has passed my exami- 
nation, I’d do several things after my child 
entered. I’d make the most of the experience of 
having a child in nursery school for my own 
growth. I’d use that experience to learn all I could 
about young children and my own child in par- 
ticular. There is no better place than a good 
nursery school for getting acquainted with one’s 
child as a person. We know today that there are 
no rules, no single way to handle all children. A 
parent’s success is in direct ratio to his under- 
standing of his child. 

I would go often to the school to observe my 
youngster in his new world. I’d ask myself what 
things bring him real satisfaction? What mate- 
rials does he use most? What social skills is he 
learning? What things disturb him? On the side 
lines it’s possible to get a perspective difficult to 
achieve in any other way. You can watch the 
drama unfold and see how the teacher acts and 
what the result is. It’s a good way to learn some 
new techniques and grow more tolerant of childish 
behavior. These new insights should pay big 
dividends. 

I would take every opportunity to talk with the 
teacher, for an experienced teacher can interpret 
many puzzles. Too, if she can share her interests 
with understanding parents, she will be encour- 
aged to keep on growing herself. 

Parents who can select a good nursery school 
and make the most of what it has to offer will help 
to eliminate the “kiddie-parking” places that are 
so often dangerous to the healthy growth of chil- 
dren. We need more good nursery schools all over 
the country, and if I were sending my own child 


to nursery school, I’d try to do my part to develop 
them. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 





The Next Steps 


in Parent Education 


educated amateurs in the world. In the 

United States there are some sixty million 
parents, all kinds of them and all responsible for 
producing America’s most valuable resource—her 
children, her people. 

Parenthood today represents the last stand of 
the amateur, in both senses of the word. We do 
our job as parents because of our love of it, 
which is the distinctive meaning of amateur. We 
are also amateurs in that we are regarded as 
nonprofessionals. Everybody except a parent is 
expected to get some special preparation, even to 
be licensed, before taking on the responsibility of 
a vocation. Our doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
plumbers, beauty operators—all are trained and 
licensed for their jobs. Only parents are supposed 
to grow into the knowledge of rearing children 
without preparation or in-service training. 

As long as family life remained pretty much 
the same through generation after generation, a 
woman could learn motherhood at her own 
mother’s knee and practice it on her younger 
brothers and sisters. But nowadays new skills 
are needed for a new type of family life. The old 
ones are no longer sufficient for present-day 
challenges. 


Prstater make up the largest class of self- 





ROM the crudest labor to the most intri- 
cate task, a certain competence is re- 
quired of the worker. At the very least he 
must know how to handle his tools. Yet for 
that most difficult and delicate job of all, 
the job of being a parent, anyone may still 
apply. Steps have been taken to correct the 
situation, and as parents and teachers of 
youth it is our business to see that there is 
no slipping back. Our guest contributor, who 
is both parent and parent educator, tells how 
we may go steadily forward in this all- 
important area of parent-teacher activity. 
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AND COMPASS 
POINTS 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Consultant, National Council on Family Relations 


The twentieth-century family is no more like 
its ancestors than the new Studebaker resembles 
the surrey with the fringe on top. Today’s fami- 
lies are far smaller. They do not stay put, nor 
do they stay together. Today’s families are in- 
creasingly flexible and democratic. Men and 
women, adults and children are learning to live 
together as persons, working out by mutual con- 
sent the family decisions and problems of every- 
day living. Rapidly disappearing are the dictat- 
ing dads, the mothers-who-always-know-best, 
and the children-who-are-seen-but-not-heard. 

Our families are no longer centers of economic 
productivity. The making of things like bread 
and butter and vegetable soup and all the rest has 
become big business since Grandma’s day. Now 
our homes are centers of personality develop- 
ment, with the tremendous responsibility of pro- 
ducing wholesome, sturdy men and women able 
to withstand the stresses of modern living and 
make a constructive contribution to the world. 


Parents Want To Learn 


po themselves initiated parent education. 
More than fifty years ago parents all over the 
country met together in groups to learn from one 


another—and from what outside help they could } 


get—better ways of bringing up their children. 
Parent education remains today a strong folk 
movement, with the vitality of a natural growth. 

As parents we find that our tasks are ever 
changing and ever new. We begin to master the 
fundamentals of infant care and lo, the baby 
has become a toddler, with quite different needs 
and interests. We no sooner get the hang of keep- 
ing the little child within bounds in the house 
when before we know it he is a child of the 
neighborhood, with a whole new set of goals and 
problems. Our interests follow him to school and 
we become initiated into the intricacies of mod- 
ern education, and suddenly, it seems, we t00 


have graduated into the never-never land of the | 


teen-age world. 
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We breathe a sigh of relief that we have 
weathered our youngsters’ adolescence so well, 
and then before we draw another breath our 
children get their first jobs, go away from home, 
select their mates, and settle down to start the 
whole thing all over again. No wonder we grow 
gray in the process. The years romp by so fast 
and our tasks shift so quickly that it takes a 
nimble step and a flexible mind to keep up with 
our ever changing roles as modern parents. 

Along the way many of us discover that being 
a parent is fun. We learn that there are rich 
satisfactions to be gained from homemaking and 
child rearing and that these are in direct propor- 
tion to the insight and understanding we have 
gained about ourselves and our children. As 
soon as we get enough parent education to under- 
stand what we are trying to do, what works and 
what doesn’t work and why, the haunting ques- 
tions and cloudy confusions come clear. Small 
wonder that parent education has been self- 
perpetuating. 


A Five-Point Program for Parent Education 


UT it isn’t quite so simple as this. Thus far 

parent education has “just growed,” like 
Topsy. It has grown out of parents’ efforts to 
learn and understand their jobs. It has come a 
long way. But it shows signs of being trampled 
underfoot in the headlong speed of other move- 
ments loosed in this atomic age—movements that 
are better organized, better financed, better led. 
There won’t be any progress in parent education 
unless we who care about it and believe in its 
importance take it seriously enough to assure its 
future. So I propose this practical program: 


1. Read, think, discuss, and study your job as a par- 
ent. Read the National Parent-Teacher as conscientiously 
and regularly as you prepare the family meals. In addi- 
tion, read at least one good book a month in the field of 
child rearing or family living. This is a minimum diet 
for a growing parent. Think about what you read. Apply 
the ideas to your own life. Dig in and study. Get into an 
active parent education study-discussion group and help 
keep it moving. 

2. Enlist the aid of experts in related fields. The 
sciences have brought us almost all the progress that 
we know. Medicine, architecture, transportation, tech- 
nology owe their all to the application of scientific prin- 
ciple. In our human relations we can be quite as intelli- 
gent. A great deal that we parents can learn and use is 
being discovered in the laboratories and research centers 
devoted to psychology, sociology, home management, 
human development, economics, and similar fields. Fall 
in with these movements that are going your way. Join 
with such professional clearinghouse organizations as the 
National Council on Family Relations, which brings 
together in one fellowship the family-minded experts in 


medicine, law, psychology, home economics, sociology, 
and related fields. 
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3. Put people first in your personal and group lives. 
Let the chili sauce wait if Junior needs your ear and a 
little of your time some bleak afternoon. Postpone your 
mending some evening when Dad needs more than the 
usual attention and companionship. Let the housework 
slide when you should be cleaning up a crisis in the 
neighborhood or doing some community house cleaning. 
Your dust can wait. Your family cannot. 


Look over your P.T.A. budget and see how much of it 
goes for people and how much for things. The way a 
group spends its money indicates where its real interests 
lie. Does your P.T.A. spend mostly for draperies and 
minor furnishings, or does a considerable percentage of 
its resources go to help people grow, to buy nourishment 
for growing bodies and minds, to obtain counseling and 
guidance services for children and parents? By the way, 
how much have you budgeted for parent education this 
year? How much have you allocated for training lay 
leaders to conduct parent education groups? The future 
of parent education—yes, and of our families themselves 
—depends upon our putting people first. 

4. Learn to learn from your children. Children are 
the best parent educators. If we listen to them, they can 
let us in on the secrets of living. Learn to read their be- 
havior. What does it tell you? What lies behind their 
words? Learn to look for meanings. Get the feel of living 
with them rather than always for them. As you let them 
in on family decisions, as you think through common 
interests with them, you yourself will be led into new in- 
sights, into the very heart of parent education. 

5. Mobilize your community to strengthen family 
life. The P.T.A. is the natural group to take the lead in 
organizing a family life council in your community. The 
National Conference on Family Life, held at the White 
House last May, recommended a strong family life coun- 
cil for every city, town, and hamlet. Into this council 
draw your socially sensitive ministers, your alert doc- 


_tors, your most vital teachers, your family-minded com- 


munity leaders. Appraise your community to see what it 
does and could do for its families. Is your town a good 
place for growing children? How could it be better? 


This is just good business. We parents are 
responsible for America’s chief product, her 
richest resource—effective people, healthy chil- 
dren. As captains of this largest of all enter- 
prises we must unite to protect our interests. You 
are the spokesmen for your homes, sixty million 
of them in these United States. What do you say? 


Editor’s note. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has recently organized a nation-wide squadron 
of parent education consultants, all noted parent edu- 
cators who will serve the needs of P.T.A. groups through- 
out the country, each consultant having charge of one 
designated region. The persons who will act in this ca- 
pacity are Ernest G. Osborne of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Ethel Kawin of the University of 
Chicago; Ralph H. Eckert of the California State De- 
partment of Education; Mildred Morgan of the Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, schools; and Katherine H. Read of 
Oregon State College. 


This summer each consultant will conduct a workshop 
for the lay leaders in his region. Specialists in the various 
areas of parent education will be invited to participate 
and help develop a closer alliance between the lay and 
professional workers in the field. A full description of the 
new consultant service will appear in an early issue of 
this magazine and in the National Congress Bulletin. 
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Here are parts of a highly provocative conversa- 

tion broadcast recently over the Wisconsin State 
Stations. Questions by Miss Leslie Spence of the Associa- 
tion for Better Radio Listening; answers by Roy L. Mat- 
son, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison. The 
topic: news commentators, good and bad, and what to 
do about them. (I hope you’ll pardon Mr. Matson if he 
steps on your toes.) 


]) ieee presents first this month—a dialogue. 


Miss Spence: You mentioned your pet peeves. What about 
them? 


Mr. Matson: Ah, yes. One of them is the best Broadway 
columnist the world has ever seen. And I think he ought to 
stick to his last. When he sets out to save the nation or the 
world, I think—and it saddens me—I think he goes a bit ber- 
serk. His delivery is exciting, yes. Too much so. Those rattling 
telegraph keys, the staccato, machine-gun barking and screech- 
ing, the whole atmosphere of hypertension, the sense of desper- 
ate urgency in every syllable, the breathless import of every 
comma and exclamation point—oh, those exclamation points! 
News—carefully and responsibly edited news—simply isn’t 
gathered, prepared, weighed, edited, and presented that way. 
If it is, I don’t think it is to be trusted. 


Then there’s another, my pet of all pets. His omnipotence, 
his patronizing, know-it-all tone, his great soul stirrings over 
the obvious, his corkscrew conclusions, his poor and shallow 
thinking—well, they’re just too much to bear. 


Miss Spence: But these commentators are among the most 
popular on the air. If you think their influence is bad, what do 
you recommend? Would you bar them from the air? 


Mr. Matson: Pass a law against them? No. Who knows what 
truth is? Who is going to decide? Tell people to stop listening? 
No, once more. I don’t think anybody should shut his ears to 
anything as long as he keeps his wits about him. But I don’t 
think anybody should waste his time and mental effort listen- 
ing to rubbish, any more than he should read rubbish or try to 
eat it. The point is this: Everybody should be able to recog- 
nize rubbish, just as he should be able to taste poison and 
smell gas. 


Responsibility? The chains, yes. The stations, the sponsors, 
the broadcasters themselves, all yes. But I think the major 
responsibility, the only one that is going to change anything, 
is that of the person on the other end of the radio—the listener. 
He has to be able to judge good and bad. 


Miss Spence: Yes, but how does he do that? What does he 
use for standards? How does he know something is good or bad? 


Mr. Matson: Well, an easy answer, a too-quick recipe, is 
this: How often can you be fooled? How many times have 
your favorites on the air beén wrong? How often have you 
found them feeding you rank propaganda instead of facts—or 
twisting the facts to fit a special argument? 


You can spot a good news broadcaster or analyst by whether 
he tries to give you both sides of a story. You can spot a special 
ermange by the way he hammers and hammers at one or two 

ates or one or two loves, to the exclusion of all else that may 
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Director, Radio Station WHA 


University of Wisconsin 


in fact have a profound effect on the worth of his evaluation 
and the kind of mind you’re going to make up after listening to 
him. And I’d say beware of the shouter, the screecher, the very 
doleful, and the very happy. They’re making noise to cover up 
another lack. Noise—fireworks and emotionalism—is a very 
poor background for thoughtful people who want to get facts 
on which to form their opinions. 


Radio Listener Activities 


S° THE listener is chiefly responsible for improvement in 
radio? Let’s see, then, how some listeners are dis- 
charging that responsibility. And let’s take first the 
three listeners’ councils specifically mentioned by Charles 
A. Siepmann in his pamphlet The Radio Listener’s Bill of 
Rights. (See this page in the February National Parent- 
Teacher for details.) 


The Radio Listeners of Northern California, made up 
of representatives of the A.A.U.W., the P.T.A., church 
groups, and other organizations, are conducting a six 
weeks’ course, ‘‘Let’s Learn To Listen.’’ Moreover, they 
have named committees to evaluate various types of 
broadcasts, and one of the participating groups has pub- 
lished a list of selected radio programs. 


Likewise the Radio Council of Greater Cleveland is 
carrying on a campaign of listener training through month- 
ly meetings, study groups, discussions, evaluations, and 
the publication of a pamphlet guide to the best in radio 
titled Selective Dialing for the Family. 


In Wisconsin the Association for Better Radio Listen- 
ing is engaged in its second annual state-wide program 
evaluation project. Last year listeners in forty-eight com- 
munities participated. More are enlisted for 1949. They 
sign up to listen regularly at certain hours to certain sta- 
tions, to rate the programs they hear, and to state their 
reasons for the ratings. Leaders report two definite re- 
sults: (1) more discriminating listening and improved 
judgment of programs, and (2) stronger representations 
to radio stations, advertisers, and the FCC because of 
the evidence from many listeners. This association issues 
a monthly bulletin, ‘‘Good Listening’’; holds two state 
conferences each year; and has recently set up a speakers’ 
— to aid groups in their study of the role of the 

istener. 


What about your group? Let’s have more news of 


P.T.A. listener activities. This is your page, as we an- 
nounced in the beginning. 


Children’s Programs—A Short List 


Qur three network children’s programs have been 
approved and recommended by the evaluating con- 
mittees of all three listener organizations named above. 
Only three! (1) Adventure Parade, Mutual, daily, Monday 
through Friday. (2) Let’s Pretend, CBS, Saturday morn- 
ings. (3) Story To Order, NBC, Sunday mornings. 


Makes you wonder, doesn’t it? 
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ATERTOWN, New 
York, has been keenly 
aware of the desperate 


* need for a new high school build- 
| ing for a good many years. The 
old one is dangerous and inade- 
quate in several respects. For 
one thing, it is so badly over- 





Mrs. Robert B. Rowe 


; 5 eg crowded that some of the chil- 
ay gia dren actually have had to attend 


classes in boiler rooms. Aside 
from the inconvenience and discomfort that this 
kind of overcrowding produces, the extremely 
hazardous nature of such a situation is obvious. 
It would probably be next door to impossible to 
evacuate the building quickly in the event of an 
emergency. Nor is the run-down physical condi- 
tion of the building a reAssuring factor. In the 
heart of every parent has been the disturbing 
certainty that “it can happen here.” Fire! Narrow 
doorways. Wooden stairways. Tragedy. 

Time after time, year after year, proposals for 
anew building were voted down by obstruc- 
tionists, but the idea would not be discouraged. 
The perseverance of all the units of the P.T.A. 
central council finally won, in a negative-minded 
city, an affirmative vote for a new high school. 


Methods and Means 


HE story of how it was done demonstrates 

vividly the strength and effectiveness of 
united effort. Determined to rally public opinion 
and arouse public action, the P.T.A. council 
launched the most intensive campaign ever made 
in Watertown on any public issue. 

An efficient organization was created by the 
formation of active committees. These included a 
coordinating committee to check on all workers, 


t fact-finding committee to present pertinent in- 


formation to the public, a tour-of-the-high-school 
committee to sponsor see-for-yourself tours 
through the halls and classrooms, a press pub- 
licity committee, and a radio publicity committee. 
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Thousands of leaflets—light green with large 
black letters—brought into every home, store, 
and industrial plant in the city a detailed state- 
ment of facts and figures about the school situa- 
tion as well as precise instructions about eligi- 
bility to vote on the issue. An infantry of doorbell 
pushers was organized. Pastors of churches 
voiced their wholehearted support from their 
pulpits. P.T.A. representatives spoke before all 
the local service and civic groups, emphasizing 
the need for a new school building and urging 
their audiences to get out and vote. 


Appeal to the People 


EPORTERS covered every one of these talks. 
The local newspaper followed the campaign 
in daily articles and also ran paid advertisements 
carrying information about it. Appeals to the 
public to vote on the issue were made over both 
local radio stations. Spot announcements that 
asked “Have you voted yet?” were broadcast 
throughout the day of the referendum. 

A car pool was organized to get people to the 
polling place, and a corps of baby sitters was 
provided. In short, every technique in the reper- 
toire of political campaigning was successfully 
employed. 

It was work—hard work. 

A few random and unattached groups couldn’t 
have reached the goal. But eight Congress asso- 
ciations, united through a central council, with a 
oneness of purpose and a certainty of the way, 
won a “yes” vote for a new $2,000,000 high 
school for the children of their community. 

—BETTY BRIOR 





“Five Million Parents Can’t Be Stopped” 


Have you read this article about the P.T.A. written by 
Jerome Ellison for the February 26 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post? No parent-teacher member will want to 
miss this account of his organization’s strength. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
Directed by Ethel Kawin 
e Sources of Sex Understanding. (See page 11 of this issue.) 


About Our Study Course Article 


SG questions start early because the alert young child has a 
natural curiosity about himself and about others. It is im- 
portant to help him find answers to these early questions at the 
level of his own understanding. W. Mason Mathews, author of 
our current study course article, offers parents practical sug- 
gestions to guide them in their efforts to become competent at 
dealing with children’s questions in this difficult area. He him- 
self has recommended reading references that will give parents 
facts expressed in language appropriate for children. 


Points for Discussion 


1. Begin preparation for discussion of this article by observ- 
ing the eager questioning of young children about all sorts of 
things. Also try to remember the questions about sex that your 
own children have asked during their preschool years. Do you 
find, as our author suggests, that the average young child has 
the same curiosity about sex as about other new things? 

2. Try to analyze some of the typical causes for adults’ em- 
barrassment about sex. Why is it so common for grownups to 
feel that sex is a “hush-hush”’ subject or even an evil to run 
away from in the training and guidance of children? 

3. Why does the author say that a child’s attitudes toward 
sex will almost inevitably develop in the same pattern as his 
parents’ attitudes? 


4. Discuss in detail, one by one, the author’s suggestions 
(given in the section ‘‘A Time for Exploring’’) for preparing one- 
self to deal with a child’s sex interests in a wholesome and wise 
manner. List several reading references that you think will 
help parents in getting “‘a clear picture of the whole reproductive 
process,”’ in learning ‘“‘the proper names for the various sexual 
parts,” and in finding the names and words that will be under- 
standable to children at different age levels. 

5. If parents themselves feel embarrassed, inhibited, or emo- 
tionally disturbed about sex matters, what are some of the 
things they can do to get over these feelings and react in more 
mature ways to children’s questions? Sometimes parents seem 
to find it impossible to overcome their own handicapping at- 
titudes about sex. How can they help their children to develop 
better attitudes? 


6. Our author suggests that parents who try to deal ade- 
quately with their children’s sex questions often encounter 
criticisms and objections from relatives. Can you cite some 
examples of such family problems? Discuss ways of handling 
them, where possible, with a minimum of friction 

7. Dr. Mathews wisely stresses the importance of the family 
setting in which sex should always be considered. What are the 


best protections that a family can provide to ensure wholesome 
sex attitudes in its children? How can parents make “‘the facts 
of life’ just a part of growing up, just another phase of that 
maturity which is a major goal of personality development? 


Program Suggestions 


w= any phase of sex education is under consideration it is 
helpful to have a professional person give a short talk and 
serve as discussion leader. Because so many adults are emotion- 
ally tense about matters pertaining to sex, a leader who has the 
group’s confidence— because of his special training and experience 
in this field of sex education—can reduce tension and promote 
free and helpful discussion. He should not be a person who 
‘knows all the answers” (because no one does!) but one who is 
sensitive to the complexity of the questions and to the feelings 
involved when any group of people approaches this emotionally 
charged area of human relationships. He may be a physician 
(that includes a psychiatrist), a psychologist, a liberal minister, 
a teacher, a social worker, a specialist in family life education, or 
a member of some other profession in this field. 

If no such leader is available, the group can probably best 
handle this topic by a symposium or panel type of program. For 
suggestions, see the National Congress publication Study- 
Discussion Group Techniques for Parent Education Leaders, 


References 


The following books are suggested by Dr. Mathews: 


Child Study Association of America. When Children Ask About 
Sex (pamphlet). New York: Child Study Association, 1943, 


— Karl. Growing Up. New York: Macmillan, 


Ets, Marie Hall. 
1939. 


Levy, John, and Monroe, Ruth. The Happy Family. New 
York: Knopf, 1938. 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Being Born. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1936. 

The study course director adds: 
Faegre, Marion L. Your Own Story (pamphlet). Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Faegre, Marion L. ‘Sex Questions Start Early,’’ February 
1948, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 39. 
Lerrigo, Marion Olive. ‘“The Beginnings of Sex Education,” 
March 1947, pp. 14-16. Study course outline, p. 36. 


The Story of a Baby. New York: Viking, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


1. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
e What Are Comic Books? (See page 16 of this issue.) 


Comment 


Ws HAD originally planned to discuss both comic books and 
children’s radio programs in the same study course article, 
but this idea proved impractical because the subject is far too 
big for one article and also because the problems involved are so 
different. Accordingly we have postponed our discussion of 
children’s radio programs and concern ourselves this month with 
the harmful influence of comics that portray brutality and per- 
versity, and likewise with the question of how to get rid of them. 
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Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Enumerate the evidence given by Dr. Wertham in his case 
against the comics. 

2. Why is the natural tendency of human beings, especially 
children, to identify themselves with fictional characters such 
an important element in Dr. Wertham’s case? 

3. Some people, including child psychologists, believe that 
comics give the child a vicarious and even wholesome outlet for 
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his aggressive impulses—impulses that all children possess. Op- 
posed to this theory are the following views: 

e Nowadays children are being given greater freedom to 
work off their aggressiveness through absorbing activities. 

@ We’already have enough'violence and conflict in the world. 
Children need more experiences that incite humane feelings. 

e Even though the reading of comics does not, in and of it- 
self, provide a motive for committ ng a crime, a child’s imagina- 
tion is a fertile field in which to plant ideas of crime, and his 
natural curiosity a stimulant for enacting them. 

What other arguments can you add to these? 

4, Why is the slogan ‘‘Crime does not pay” an immoral one? 
What are some honest and worthy reasons you would give a 
child for leading a decent life? 

5. According to Sterling North (see References, below), one 
of the most objectionable aspects of the comics is the fact that 
they present characters outside the context of real life. “‘Super- 
normal and supernatural heroes,” he says, “are portrayed as 
beings capable of overcoming any hazard with the least expen- 
diture of effort. Thus the child is led into a dreamy state of 
wishful thinking in which nothing his puny strength can ac- 
complish seems worth the effort.” What are some of the harm- 
ful effects that may result from such wishful thinking and 
identification with characters who can laugh at all natural laws? 

6. Some people also maintain that comics are no worse than 
the classic fairy tales. Dr. Wertham and others have shown the 
fallacy of this belief. They point out that fairy tales portray a 
magical world! far removed from the child’s reality, whereas 
the comics, with their death rays and rocket ships, bring the 
terrors of the modern world so close to reality that there can no 
longer be a clear distinction between what is actual and what is 
make-believe. Discuss other differences between the classics 
and the comics. 


7. Granted that comic books have a strong appeal for children 


and that they answer certain emotional needs, what other thin 
can we give our children that will keep their hands and moe 
busy in a wholesome way and satisfy them emotionally? 

8. To what sources can parents turn for lists of books and 
magazines that provide good substitutes for the comics? 

_ 9. What is your P.T.A. doing to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the special action committee of the National Congress 
to outlaw objectionable comics? Discuss Dr. Wertham’s pro- 
posal for cleaning up the comics through legislation. 


Program Suggestions 


que many adults are not really familiar with the horror-sex 
comics, why not open the meeting with a display of some of 
these comics so that the group will have a clear idea of what 
children are being exposed to. Whether a panel, symposium, or 
round table is used, ample time should be allowed for contribu- 
tions from the audience. The meeting should close with sug- 
gestions for a definite program of action. In this connection a 
member of the group should be prepared to report on existing. 
state laws that ban the sale of offensive publications to children. 
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11. ADOLESCENTS 
e Are They Actually Delinquent? (See page 8 of this issue.) 


Comment 


1 subject of this article is a long considered and much dis- 
cussed one. This much, however, is certain. Few children, if 
any, are born to be delinquent. We know today that de- 
linquency stems from the denial of certain advantages to which 
every child has a right. We know too what should be done in the 
home, school, church, and community to combat or prevent 
delinquent behavior. It is this knowledge that makes it impera- 
tive for earnest parents and teachers to reexamine the issues in- 
volved in juvenile delinquency and to take the kind of action 
which will eliminate its basic causes. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. What are some of the causes of delinquent conduct and 
crime in young people? Which of these do you consider most 
important? Where in the list would you place failure to provide 
proper guidance in the home? 


2. On what principles does the Department of Justice base its 

licy of referring cases of federal juvenile offenders to their 
ome communities? 

3. Attorney General Clark tells us that investigation of the 
two brothers who stole cars revealed that their parents lacked 
ethical standards. This is true of most delinquent children. 
That is, in their homes they have learned nothing of responsi- 
bility and social cooperation. How do wise parents generally 
teach these essentials? What can the community do about 
parents who themselves cannot tell right from wrong? 


4, What agencies are available in your community to both 
adults and adolescents who need help with personal problems? 
If these services are lacking, how can your P.T.A. secure them? 


5. What are some of the specific juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems in your town? How is your P.T.A. working to help solve 
them? What can you suggest to hasten their solution? 

6. At the National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency the 
claim was made that the schools of this country could reduce the 
elinquency rate 70 per cent if they were adequately staffed and 
equipped and were coordinated with other community institu- 
tions. Obviously such schools would have to meet the standards 
listed in the form of questions on page 10 of this issue. Use these 
questions to evaluate the schools in your community. 


7. Has your P.T.A. or your parent-teacher council organized 
4 cooperative program to combat delinquency, one that recog- 
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nizes and coordinates all interested groups and agencies? In 
planning such a program it would be wise to send for the hand- 
book First Steps in Organizing State or Local Conferences on Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, published by the 
Continuing Committee of the National Conference on Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington 25, D.C. 

8. Are the churches in your community providing recreation- 
al facilities for young people? How much counseling do they do? 


Program Suggestions 


A PANEL or symposium would be an effective method of dealing 

with this topic. If resource persons are invited they should 
include a child psychologist, a guidance specialist, or a psy- 
chiatrist, who can make clear to the group that delinquent con- 
duct is often a form of showing off, to compensate the child for 
lack of approval, security, and love. Since the early identifica- 
tion of potentially delinquent children and intelligent efforts to 
steer them into more desirable behavior do prevent delinquency, 
one person should be prepared to discuss this point. If the 
meeting is held in the evening a member of the clergy and a 
juvenile court judge might well be asked to attend. The follow- 
ing films can be used to supplement the program: A Criminal Is 
Born (Teaching Film Custodians, 20 minutes); Town Meeting of 
the Screen (General Film Productions, 18 minutes); Youth in 
Crisis (March of Time, 18 minutes). 
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E are using this month’s column to answer 
the many letters from our readers asking 
what can be done about the multitude of 

films whose plots are built on acts of violence and 

brutal crimes. Because of the common practice of 
billing double features, often combining a “Junior 

Matinee” or “Family” film with a crime picture, 

parents find that they must either deprive their 

children of screen entertainment or expose them 
repeatedly to the ugliest side of life. 

We have no easy solution to suggest. The ob- 
stacles parents have to surmount are almost in- 
surmountable. First, they must select a film from 
a reliable review, watch for the date of its local 
arrival, and make it an anticipated treat for the 
children. Second, they must plan to see only that 
film and leave before the second feature comes on. 
This means telephoning the theater in advance 
and planning to arrive just as the good film goes 
on the screen. Even this is difficult at times, for 
often the desirable picture is shown late in the 
evening or else during the dinner hour. 

It is not enough of a protest for parents to stay 
away from the theater when crime films are 
played. Many thousands of youngsters will go any- 
way, and the money spent at the box office will 
register their approval. Yet suppose that every 
time a parent considers taking his children to the 
theater and then decides to stay home because of 
a poor film, he states his reason in a letter to the 
theater manager and to Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, 
1600 Eye Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Then his disapproval will be registered. It will 
indicate to theater managers, and the industry 
too, that they are losing a great many patrons. 
Writing letters takes time, but is it not our re- 
sponsibility to put forth that much effort when 
by doing so we may influence future productions? 

Since the motion picture industry has for the 
most part chosen to ignore the welfare of its child 
audiences, parents are welcoming television with 
high hopes. If this new medium of entertainment 
and education continues to improve its children’s 
programs, the parents and teachers of the nation 
will be grateful. —RuTH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Blondie’s Secret—Columbia. Direction, Edward Bernds. A 
very light and probably amusing comedy in which Dagwood, 
Blondie, Alexander, and Cookie—also Daisy and her five pups 
—have a difficult time getting off for their vacation. The action 
is somewhat repetitious, but the puppies are cute, the family 
problems amusing, and the ethics sound. Cast: Penny Single- 
ton, Arthur Lake, Larry Sims, Marjorie Kent. 

Adults 14-18 


Fair Amusing 


8-14 


Amusing 


Indian Agent—RKO. Direction, Lesley Selander. This tritely 
plotted western melodrama has the usual quota of fighting, 
hard riding, and gunplay. It also has a good musical score, 
beautiful horses, and excellent horsemanship. The movie 
abounds in cowboys and Indians, and justice prevails after a 
fierce struggle. Cast: Tim Holt, Noah Beery, Jr., Richard Mar- 
tin, Nan Leslie. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Western Yes Yes 








Louisiana Story—Robert Flaherty Productions. Direction, 
Robert Flaherty. This is one of the most beautiful and ethical- 
ly satisfying films ever made. The camera has captured the full 
beauty of nature—its animal, plant, and water life. The cut- 
ting is so expertly done that the continuity is smooth and dra- 
matic. There is practically no dialogue; this is almost a silent 
picture. Exceptional use is made of music and sound to inter- 
pret action. Because we have become accustomed to Holly- 
wood stories, we wait for something melodramatic to happen. 
The fact that nothing does happen is one of the things that 
makes this picture extraordinary entertainment. The story is 
a simple one—that of a young lad leading a normal life in the 
bayous of Louisiana. Action includes the drilling and bringing 
in of an oil well, much Yootage being given to the machinery 
and methods used. Cast: Joseph Boudreaux, Lionel LeBlanc, 
E. Bienvenue, Frank Hardy. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Extraordinary Yes Yes 





The O’ Flynn—Universal-International. Direction, Arthur 
Pierson. A delightful romantic drama, beautifully set and cos- 
tumed and excellently acted. The story, laid in picturesque 
eighteenth-century Ireland, tells of a scion of a noble Irish fam- 
ily who, returning from war, inherits the castle of his ancestors 
only to find it in ruins and the family treasure still unrecovered. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., gives an exciting performance as, 
through many battles, he saves Ireland from invasion by Na- 
poleon’s army and wins the fair lady of his choice. Cast: Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., Helena Carter, Richard Greene, Patricia 


Medina. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 





The Sun Comes Up—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. 
This is the tender, emotional story of a beautiful concert singer, 
who, in an effort to escape her grief after the death of her hus- 
band and young son, takes refuge in the hills of Georgia. The 
action concerns her fight with herself to keep from adopting an 
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orphan boy who badly needs the home and love she really wants 
to give him. Although deeply touching, the film is not unduly 
sentimental. The story is charmingly and idealistically pre- 
sented. The mountains and cabin form a scenic background. 
Jeanette MacDonald’s voice, in her several songs, is superb, and 
the acting of the entire cast is excellent. The dry humor of 
Percy Kilbride makes a pleasant leavening. Cast: Jeanette 
MacDonald, Lloyd Nolan, Claude Jarman, Jr., Lewis Stone, 
Percy Kilbride, Lassie. 
14-18 


Adults 
Excellent Excellent 


8-14 


Excellent 


Henry the Rainmaker— Monogram. Direction, Jean Yar 
brough. This small-town comedy is lightly satirical, with a po- 
litical slant and many amusing situations. The acting and di- 
rection are good, the dialogue is well written, and both story 
and action have a pleasing spontaneity. A disgruntled citizen 
running for mayor is forestalled by the incumbent on every issue 
he brings up. He hires a rainmaker to combat the drought— 
and in this is too successful. Cast: Raymond Walburn, Walter 
Catlett, William Tracy, Mary Stuart. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 
Probably 





Whispering Smith—Paramount. Direction, Leslie Fenton. 
tod on the novel by Frank H. Spearman, this mildly dramatic 
western is laid in Medicine Bend, Wyoming, when the territory 
was lawless and fear of marauders dominated its people. The 
snow-capped mountains and wide-open spaces are beautifully 
photographed in color. The story follows the accepted pattern 
for western melodrama. The badmen are very, very bad and 
the good men are very good. There is the usual amount of 
shooting and hard riding. Too much liberty is taken with law 
and order for the picture to be of any value ethically. Cast: 
Alan Ladd, Robert Preston, Donald Crisp, Brenda Marshall. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair of its type Fair Fair 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Adventures of Don Juan— Warner Brothers. Direction, Vin- 
cent Sherman. A lavishly produced version of the well-known 
story, with settings and costumes photographed in brilliant col- 
or. The love of Don Juan for Queen Margaret of Spain is the 
central motif, but there is also much exciting action and thrill- 
ing swordplay. Viveca Lindfors is outstanding as the queen, 
and Errol Flynn, as Don Juan, wears his costumes well and 
gives a satisfactory performance. The light-comedy ending de- 
tracts somewhat from the preceding serious drama. Cast: Errol 
Flynn, Viveca Lindfors, Robert Douglas, Alan Hale. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining No 
Chicken Every Sunday—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 


George Seaton. A jolly domestic comedy—based on the play 
by Julius and Philip G. Epstein—depicting the happiness and 
sadness, the comedy and tragedy that make up everyday living. 
The story concerns a father’s ability to acquire debts and a 
mother’s ingenuity in finding a way to pay them. The char- 
acters, played by a large cast, are lovable and human as they 
prove that security in life is founded on love and fortitude 
rather than’on material possessions and self-glorification. Cast: 
Dan Dailey, Celeste Holm, Colleen Townsend, Alan Young, 
Natalie Wood. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
; Good 


If interested 





Command Decision— MG... Direction, Sam Wood. From 
the play by William Wister Iiaines. An impressive, tense drama 
of the American Air Force Command in England, vividly show- 
ing the plotting and carrying out of a precision bombing mission 
over Germany. Additional dramatic conflict centers around the 
political forces, including a loud-mouthed congressman and a 
persistent newspaper correspondent, which harass the com- 
manding officer. Walter Pidgeon emerges as the star of the film. 
Cast: Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Brian Don- 
levy, Charles Bickford. ad 
14-1 


Adults 
Excellent Excellent 


8-14 
Tense and 
mature in theme 





The Dark Past—Columbia. Direction, Rudolph Maté. A 
suspense-filled melodrama that concerns itself with the treat- 
ment of criminals by police psychiatrists. Technically this is a 
well-made picture, convincingly acted. It will be especially en- 
tertaining to persons interested in psychology. Much of the 
film deals with the analysis of a dream that has haunted the 
criminal and influenced his behavior. An escaped prisoner 
takes refuge in the lakeside cabin of a doctor, whom he holds 
captive. The doctor is able to break down the fugitive’s resist- 
ance and to release him from his fears—too late, however, to 
enable him to become a useful member of society. Cast: Wil- 
liam Holden, Nina Foch, Lee J. Cobb, Adele Jergens. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Yes No 
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John Loves Mary— Warner Brothers. Direction, David But- 
ler. This comedy of errors from the play by Norman Krasna 
has what is practically an all-star cast. Beginning as a hilar- 
ious romantic comedy, it develops into a sophisticated, overdone 
farce, with clashing temperaments and high-pitched dialogue. The 
basic plot has excellent possibilities, but the finished product 
lacks subtlety of thought and action. When analyzed the story 
seems to be ethically questionable, but it is too lightly treated 
to be offensive. The action centers around a marriage of con- 
venience with plans for immediate divorce, and some conniving 
in political and military fields. Cast: Ronald Reagan, Patricia 
Neal, Jack Carson, Wayne Morris. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 
Of no interest 





Racing Luck—Columbia. Direction, William Berke. A fairly 
entertaining race-track picture that seems made for thrills (some 
of which are incidental to the main story). It ends with the 
usual exciting race upon the outcome of which hangs opulence 
or destitution. A fire in the stables, a fight between a dog and 
a mountain lion, and a triangle romance all add interest. Acting 
is satisfactory and production is adequate. Cast: Gloria Henry, 
Stanley Clements, David Bruce, ne Raymond. 
—1 





Adults 14 8-14 
Fair Yes If interested 
ADULT 





Act of Violence—MGM. Direction, Fred Zinnemann. This 
absorbing drama is expertly produced and acted. It holds in- 
terest from the first scenes, showing the New York skyline, to 
the last tragic episode, laid in Southern California. The story 
is about an ex-army officer who is suddenly changed from a re- 
spected, successful citizen to a desperate, frightened fugitive 
when he is faced with the threat of retribution for traitorous acts 
performed while in a German prison. The subdued lighting, the 
ticking of a clock, and the dragging, relentless fotosteps of the 
pursuer contribute to the mounting suspense. The excellent 
music reaches a strong crescendo in keeping with the tense 
emotional climax. However, many may feel that the making 
and showing of a picture with such a disagreeable theme serves 
little or no purpose. Cast: Van Heflin, Robert Ryan, Janet 
Leigh, Mary Astor. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Good of the type Too tense No 





Alias Nick Beal—Paramount. Direction, John Farrow. Fan- 
tasy and reality are successfully combined to produce this tense 
drama about the evil influence of one Nick Beal (Satan in dis- 
guise) upon a D gee ambitious district attorney. The act- 
ing is outstanding, and the production and direction are excel- 
lent. An air of mysticism is injected into the picture by the 
dark-toned photography, the enveloping fog, and the weird, 
ethereal music. The theme is based upon the supposition that 
in every person there is an imperfection that will make him re- 
spond to temptation. Cast: Ray Milland, Audrey Totter, 
Thomas Mitchell, Geraldine Wall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 





Bad Boy—Allied Artists-Monogram. Direction, Kurt New- 
mann. This is a very bad picture, as it gives an erroneous im- 
pression of the methods used by judges, probation officers, and 
social workers in handling teen-age hardened criminals who 
have committed armed robbery. In the screen story the boy to 
whom the judge points as a potential killer is not put under 
maximum security but is given the freedom of a glorified boys’ 
ranch, where he continues to pursue his career of crime and vio- 
lence. In real life such a boy would be placed under custod 

and restraint as a protection to society. Meanwhile a psychol- 
ogist would study his case and he would receive treatment. Also 
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it is too bad to cast Audie Murphy, our most decorated war hero, 
as a young thug. Cast: Lloyd Nolan, Jane Wyatt, Audie Mur- 
phy, James Gleason. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Bad Men of Tombstone— Monogram. Direction, Kurt New- 
mann. A western melodrama with a trite plot and routine ac- 
tion. This is frankly a B picture, quickly made and as quickly 
forgotten. It is peopled with undesirable characters, and the 
action is built around bank robberies, jail breaks, killings, and 
gambling. Cast: Barry Sullivan, Marjorie Reynolds, Broderick 
Crawford, Fortunio Bonanova. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Poor’ No No 





Jeanette MacDonald, Claude Jarman, Jr., and Lassie play the 
leading roles in the tuneful new Technicolor production, The Sun 
Comes Up. 


Criss Cross—Universal-International. Direction, Robert Si- 
odmak. This tense gangster melodrama has a well-constructed, 
smoothly developed plot and good acting, with Los Angeles as 
the locale. The story, however, is worthless, the characters are 
unscrupulous, and the ethics are deplorable. There is a sordid 
triangle romance, a detailed plot to rob an armored payroll car, 
and the kidnapping of a patient from a hospital bed. Probably 
of little interest except to persons who like crime films. Cast: 
Burt Lancaster, Yvonne DeCarlo, Dan Duryea, Stephen 


MeNally. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Force of Evil—MGM. Direction, Abraham Polonsky. Anoth- 
er gangster film reverting to the familiar plot formula of the 
gangster film era. This time the gang warfare is for control of 
the illegal race-track money. The film is technically well made 
but ethically undesirable, for a sentimental story is interwoven, 
which has an improbable crime-does-not-pay ending. An un- 
scrupulous lawyer tries to save his “‘kindhearted, honest” 
brother, who is really a small-time crook, from financial ruin by 
merging his business with that of big-time racketeers. Cast: 
John Garfield, Thomas Gomez, Marie Windsor, Howland Cham- 
berlin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
No No No 





Wake of the Red Witch—Republic. Direction, Edward Lud- 
wig. A seafaring adventure melodrama, with interesting under- 
water camera shots, well-photographed scenes of tribal cere- 
monies on a tropical island, and a story concerned with a deadly 
feud between a bold sea captain and a wealthy shipowner. Pearl 
fisheries, a pirate’s treasure, and the love of a girl are the con- 
tested points. John Wayne gives a fine performance, but the 
character he portrays lacks any note of fineness. Other char- 
acters are brutal and base, the treatment of the sailors is ex- 
tremely cruel, and the ethical tone is unsavory throughout. 
Cast: John Wayne, Gail Russell, Gig Young, Adele Mara. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
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THE NORMAL SEX INTERESTS OF CHILDREN: FRoM In- 
FANCY TO CHILDHOOD. By Frances Bruce Strain. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. $2.75. 


HE aim of the new education for family living, accord- 

ing to this experienced counselor, is conservation of 
the individual through the preservation—‘“‘not the de- 
struction or denial’”—of his sexual forces. Here, then, is 
an illuminating account of the development of the nor- 
mal child’s sex interests and their meaning. It is especial- 
ly distinguished for its balanced emphasis on the two- 
fold nature of the basic pattern of the sexual impulse, the 
biologic and the psychic. 

Parents who wish to steer their children from birth to- 
ward a healthy and happy maturity will warmly appreci- 
ate this attractively sensible book. 


Your TEETH— How To SAVE THEM. By Herbert Yahraes. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 147. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, 
New York. 20 cents. 


Fy VEBYONE who doesn’t want a toothache should be in- 
terested in this pamphlet. It tells how to avoid that 
scourge of civilized man—decayed teeth. The answer is 
shown to lie largely in proper diet and dental care, and 
sugar is mercilessly unmasked as the villain of the piece. 
By the time one is grown up, one’s teeth have probably 
already been riddled with cavities. That is why the 
prompt care of children’s teeth is so very important, and 
why Mr. Yahraes sees in the regular use of fluorine the 
most hopeful means yet discovered for making teeth re- 
sistant to decay. He offers numerous concrete sugges- 
tions, such as the best way to clean the teeth and how to 
recognize a good dentist. 

This is a clear case of a pamphlet of prevention’s being 
worth volumes of correction. 

* * * 

So that young readers would discover ‘Show much alike 
are boys and girls everywhere, despite differences of lan- 
guage, color, race, or creed,’’ Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, read- 
ing and library service chairman of the Kansas Congress, 
prepared a comprehensive ‘‘UNESCO Book List for Boys 
and Girls.’’ Copies may be obtained from the Kansas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 11714 West Sixth, 
Concordia, Kansas. 

There is not room here to include all the books men- 
tioned in this splendid list. On the theory that our neigh- 
bors to the South are perhaps of first importance, the fol- 
lowing books are suggested for their vivid picture of life 
in the two largest countries of Latin America. 


Argentina 
Dalgliesh, Wings Around South America, Scribner’s, $2.50. 
Henry, Argentina in Story and Pictures, Whitman, $0.75. 
Levy, The Bombero, Knopf, $2.00. 
Peck, Roundabout South America, Harper, $3.00. 
ba Picture Map Geoyraphy of South America, Lippincott, 


Brazil 


Brown, Amazon Adventures of Two Children, Lippincott, $2.25. 
Brown, American Emperor: Dom Pedro II, Viking, $2.50. 
Brown, Land and People of Brazil, Lippincott, $2.25. 
Dalgliesh, Little Angel, Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Dalgliesh, They Live in South America, Scribner’s, $1.24. 
Desmond, Jorge’s Journey, Macmillan, $2.00. 

Eels, Brazilian Fairy Book, Lippincott, $2.50. 

Eels, Tales from the Amazon, Dodd, $2.25. 

Hager, Brazil: Giant to the South, Macmillan, $2.00. 
Kelsey, Maria Rosa, Doubleday, $2.00. 

Peck, Manoel and the Morning Star, Harper, $1.75. 
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Secrets 


Now that slow years have quickened to this hour, 
I think of life’s great storms and quiet places, 
And how I never have been free 

Of all the secrets breathed to me. 

The first when I was scarcely eight years old 

I never told. 

Later there came words as sharp as thorn 

From those whose pattern delicately placed 

Was caught in wings forlorn 

And torn. 


Long ago a stranger underneath a foreign sky 
Whispered as he passed me by, 

“At sunset I must die.”’ 

High above the city’s din 

I’ve heard a tale of sin. 

One time, some words so closely held by honor sealed 
Of a man’s unrequited love for me were half-revealed. 
I who am neither good nor wise 

Have never dared to censor any darkling word 

That I have heard. 


Now at this hour with all my beauty fled, 
I ponder to catch something of the why 
It was I. 

I shall not know until I die. 

When I am dead, or rather so alive, 

So vibrant with new life, 

The mystery 

With laughter, tears, and harmony 
Perhaps will be explained to me. 


— KATHARINE ADAMS 


Bequest to Childhood 


Oh, Childhood, eager, trustful, true, 
Hereby we do bequeath to you, 

For your endowment while you live, 
Two things—all that we have to give. 


One is a world that still will bear 

Harvests, though sometimes worse for wear. 
Perhaps you'll have the tools and skill 

For its repair. We hope you will. 


The other is a future vast 

That swiftly will become the past. 
This you can throw away or fill 
With high achievement, as you will. 


— CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 
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One and One Is One 


If you should meet a junior youth 
Whose aspect is a bit uncouth, 

With grime beneath each fingernail, 
With shirt-end flapping like a sail, 
With one cuff rolled and one adroop, 
Whose conversation’s mostly whoop— 
Let me present our heir, aged eight, 
In customary weekday state. 


But if some Sunday you should stray 
Into that church across the way, 

I urge you, look with special care 

Upon the choir that carols there. 

Just notice, leading the procession, 

That lad who’s wearing an expression 

Of rectitude that’s almost saintly, 

From whom a scent of soap steals faintly, 
Above whose collar’s snowy white 

The fresh-scrubbed face glows rosy bright, 
Who stands at anthem time alone 

And lifts a sweet and golden tone 

To heaven in a simple prayer— 

That too, sir, is our son and heir. 


And here’s what baffles Dad and Mother— 
One boy’s as real as is the other! 


— ROBERT G. PECK, JR. 


Lady Spring 


Fretting and fuming and chilled, we lingered 
About her hall with the wide blue dome; 
Having kept us so long, she would surely never 
Send us word she was not at home? 


Once we were certain we heard her humming, 
Sure that we heard her quick, light tread; 
And then her voice called, “I’m truly coming. 
Do wait one minute,” her clear voice said. 


Then at that moment her door flew open! 
All the impotent words of blame 

Died on our lips, because so queenly 
Down the carpeted stair she came. 


Into her veil she had woven wonder, 

Pink of almond and scilla blue. 

‘“‘Who,”’ we asked, “would not gladly squander 
Ten thousand years for one glimpse of you?” 


—JULIA W. WOLFE 
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Looking into Legislation 


S WE noted last month, a bill for federal aid for edu- 
cation, 8.246, was introduced into the Senate with 
fourteen sponsors. This is the same bill as S.472 of the 
Eightieth Congress, which was passed by the Senate last 
April. The main provisions are (1) authorization of 
$300,000,000 a year; (2) explicit prohibition of federal 
control of educational policies; (3) provisions of an edu- 
cational ‘‘floor’’ of $50 under every child of school age, 
with the largest amounts going to the neediest states; (4) 
a flat grant to every state of $5 for each child between 
the ages of five and seventeen; (5) fair and equitable 
distribution of funds for schools maintained for sepa- 
rate racial minority groups; and (6) state disbursement 
of funds ‘‘for any current expenditure for elementary or 
secondary school purposes for which educational reven- 
ues derived from state or local sources may legally and 
constitutionally be expended in such state.’’ The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas is chairman, has reported this 
bill out of committee without hearings. 


A School Construction Act, S.287, has been introduced by 
Senator Neely (D., West Virginia). Endorsed by officials and 
educational leaders in the Washington area, it is designed to 
facilitate passage of S.246, which has priority. The measure: 

1. Authorizes federal funds of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1949 and $500,000,000 for each of the next five fiscal years 
to assist the states, territories, and dependencies in the construc- 
tion of public elementary and secondary school facilities. 

2. Provides for variable matching of federal funds by state 
and local funds, so that each state will receive from 40 to 60 per 
cent of its total approved “tg tee costs according to its relative 
per capita income, with the poorest states receiving the largest 
percentages. 

3. Distributes funds through the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the respective state educational agencies, carefully 
defining procedures for the payment and safeguarding of the 
federal funds. 

4. Prohibits collateral federal controls over state or local 
school systems. 

5. Provides federal funds and services to assist /states in the 
development of comprehensive state plans for school construc- 
tion, encouraging but not requiring equalization among local 
school agencies according to relative need and fiscal capacity. 

6. Authorizes grants to states for both construction and ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with the construction 
program. 

Since one of the stated policies of the National Congress 
legislation program favors the appropriation of federal funds 
“to give aid in the construction of school buildings, after com- 
petent, approved surveys have been made,”’ this bill merits the 
consideration of all state congresses and local P.T.A.’s. 


The Public Library Service Demonstration Act, 8.130, 
to assist states in providing demonstrations of public 
library service to areas inadequately served or without 
such service, has been favorably reported out of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare without hear- 
ings. This is the same bill that passed the Senate in the 
Eightieth Congress and had the support of the N.C.P.T. 


Ix THE housing field there have been several major bills. 
The administration measure, 8.138, introduced by Sen- 
ators Ellender, Wagner, Maybank, Sparkman, Myers, 
Hill, Pepper, and Long, deals with slum clearance, low- 
rent public housing, housing research, and farm housing 
but has no provisions to assist middle-income families. 
The size of the program is 1,050,000 units—150,000 a 
year for seven years. The President may accelerate it, 
however, by not more than an additional 100,000 units. 
S.709, introduced by Senator Baldwin, is substantially 
the same except that it provides for 600,000 units over a 
six-year period, giving authority to the President to step 
up the program to 150,000 units a year. 

The Javits bill, H.R.1973, specifies 810,000 units over 
a six-year period, which may be increased by the Presi- 
dent to 200,000 a year. In addition, it has a separate 
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Contributors 


As Attorney General of the United States, Tom C, 
CLARK has demonstrated not only his official but also 
his personal concern for the welfare of young Americans, 
At his invitation several national conferences have been 
held to probe the reasons for delinquency. Before his 
appointment to the top office in the Justice Department, 
the Attorney General served his country with distinction 
in many other responsible posts. 


KERMIT Epy has long been an active champion of better 
living and lasting peace. Well known as the director of 
education and research for the C.I.0., he is also a member 
of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and of 
the national council of the Y.M.C.A. In 1946 Mr. Eby 
served on the national advisory committee for the re- 
organization of education in Japan. 


W. Mason MATHEWS, eminent mental hygienist, is 
head of the psychology staff of the Merrill-Palmer School 
at Detroit, Michigan. He was formerly clinical psy- 
chologist for the University of Hawaii and the Territorial 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene in Honolulu. During the war 
Dr. Mathews served with the division of neuropsychiatry 
in the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET and her distinguished hus- 
band, Harry A. Overstreet, are again doing adult educa- 
tion work for the University of Michigan, this making 
their fourth consecutive year. Dr. and Mrs.’ Overstreet’s 
current subject is ‘‘Growing into Psychological Matu- 
rity.”’ Their eight-week course is being given at Detroit 
and Grand Rapids. 


KATHERINE H. READ, professor of home economics at 
Oregon State College, directs the college’s two nursery 
schools as well as the classes for parents that are a part of 
the nursery school program. She has written numerous 
articles and is co-author of the book, Education of the 
Young Child. The National Congress recently selected 
Mrs. Read as parent education consultant for the north- 
western region of the United States. 


High on the list of America’s outstanding clergymen is 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN. Since 1917 he has been minister of 
Christ Church, New York City, but his radio sermons 
have extended his congregation across the entire country. 
Renowned for his forceful discussions of ethical and 
moral problems, he has long been a forthright advocate 
of international cooperation. 


FREDRIC WERTHAM, M.D., prominent psychiatrist 
and neurologist, has spent years studying the causes of 
crime among young people. Recently his articles con- 
demning violent and sadistic comic books have provoked 
national debate and have done much to stimulate public 
action. Senior psychiatrist for New York City’s depart- 
ment of hospitals, Dr. Wertham is also director of several 
mental hygiene clinics, including Bellevue’s. He is the 
author of Dark Legend: A Study in Murder. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. John 
H. Brior, state public relations chairman, and Mrs. Robert B. 
Rowe, president, New York State Congress. 





title providing federal loans for cooperative and limited- 
dividend rental housing, with preference to veterans. 
This would relieve the middle-income group. The May- 
bank bill, S.712, and the identical Spence bill, H.R.1938, 
consist of amendments to the National Housing Act de- 
signed to aid middle-income groups. 

None of these bills contains an inclusive housing pro- 
gram for all groups with which we are concerned. It is 
hoped that out of the committee hearings a comprehen- 
sive measure will be evolved that will care for families 
now faced with serious housing problems. 

—Epna P. Cook 
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Public health is YOUR concern! 
As your community gives or withholds protection of the 


health of all its citizens, so the health of your own family 
is protected or threatened. 


A minimum degree of protection through local health 
units should provide 
* a complete record of vital statistics in the community; 
* control of communicable disease; 
* maintenance of a sanitary environment; 
* public health laboratory service; 
- ms attention to the health needs of mothers, infants, 
J 
* education of all citizens in the practice of hygiene and 
sanitation. 


Only four states and the District of Columbia are 
equipped to provide even this minimum of local public 
health services! 


What is the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers doing about it? 
Pps year, your National Congress originated a bill to 
be introduced into the House and the Senate—<a bill ask- 

ing for appropriations of money to enable every state to 
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bring its local public health service up to at least th 
minimum point of adequacy. Ee: 

That bill was reintroduced this year, and it is now be 
considered in the Eighty-first Congress. It-is bipartisd 
legislation; Democrats and Republicans alike have spor 
sored its introduction into both houses of Congress. ~ 

ae 

What should you do about it? . 

Write, wire, or telephone your congressman and yo 
senators. Remind them of their obligation to support legis 
lation necessary to the general welfare. Ask for 
affirmative vote or the Local Health Units Act, 
the Senate as $.522 and in the House as HR267 (Det 
cratic) and H.R.785 (Republican). 


ADDRESS:  Senafor. 
Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C 


and 


House Office “83 
Washington 25, D.C 


The National Congress of Peiraeiis and Teachers is moi 
responsible for this legislation. It remains now for evel 
parent-teacher member fo promote its passage. 
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